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Getting th^f rocks in the Johnnie Whlker Red bottle 
is a lot easier than getting 
the Johnnie Walker Red in the bottle. 



Only a master blender with 
years of priceless knowledge can 
make every single drop of 
Johnnie Walker Red taste the 
same year after year. 

He has to have over forty of 
Scotland’s finest whiskies at his 
command all of the time to 
achieve the smooth, satisfying 
flavor that has made this the 
world’s favorite bottle of Scotch. 

Anybody with a bottle cutter 
can get the rocks in. 

Say "Johnnie Wal ker Red? 
\ou won’t get it 
by just saying "Scotch.” 
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1 00% Scotch Whiskies. S6.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers. Ltd , New York, N Y. 



Yes, longer yet milder 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
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PALL MALL 

GOLD 100’s 1 

Longer length, milder taste 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




20 mg."tar" 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUGUST 72. 
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XL-IOO 


"Argosy", model ER-475W 


A color tv 

people ore talking about. 


44 We have an RCA XL- 100 
here in the recreation room at 
the firehouse. It has been 
reliable and runs cool. I liked 
it so much I purchased one 
for my family” Thomas Fay, 
firestation captain. 


“Ima printer — I'm con- 
cerned with color reproduc- 
tion, its clarity, sharpness, 
and registration. I find all of 
these in our RCA XL- 100.” 
Richard Dorrington, printer. 


44 1 think the color is just fan 
tastic. I never have seen a 
tv that comes in so clearly.* 1 
Willie Mays, professional 
athlete. 


44 The color reproduction ... on 
the XL- 100 ... is as good as 
any set I've ever seen any- 
where, including those we use 
here.** Mr. James Schmidt, 
tv station chief engineer. 


44 My niece came up . . . and 
she said, ‘Well, that’s the 
best picture I believe I’ve ever 
seen on a color tv.’ ” Mrs. 
Harold Young, housewife. 


44 1 bought an XL- 100 TV, and 
I like it a lot . . . the pictures 
are beautiful.** John Hamlet, 
security guard. 

Color you can count on. 


Almost twice as many people own 
RCA as any other solid state color tv. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc.. 541 North 
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/Vext week 

ON THE TREADMILL again go 
college basketball's best, as 
they seek the pleasure of meet- 
ing UCLA in the NCAA show- 
down. Curry Kirkpatrick as- 
sesses who will gel furthest. 


PRESSURE on Jim Simons 
and 80 other aspiring golfers 
was intense as they played 108 
holes for the right to try the 
pro tour. Simons tells of the 
week his future was at stake. 


CONFLICT A T SEA among an- 
glers aboard the Qualifier 105 
is resolved when a 12-ton 
catch off Socorro Island 
south of Baja California 
gives 26 men a weary peace. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“Why baseball for your new book The 
Great American NoveP." Philip Roth 
was asked last week. 

“Because whaling has already been 
used,” he answered. 

That seemed a straightforward 
enough response from a man who has 
conjured up a sportswriter named 
Word Smith who has in turn made up 
a whole baseball league and is insist- 
ing he did not make it up, that Bowie 
Kuhn and others have conspired to 
blot it out of history. That imaginative 
situation is the basis for Roth’s latest 
novel, an excerpt from which, “The 
Great American Rookie,” begins on 
page 36. 

But getting down to real life, had 
Roth himself, growing up in Newark, 
N.J., ever been any good as a ball- 
player? “On the sandlots, sporadical- 
ly,” he said. “Never could make the 
high school team, however. Under pres- 
sure I took more than one person’s 
share of called strikes.” 

Roth was a boyhood Brooklyn 
Dodger and Newark Bears fan (“The 
wartime Bears required much enthu- 
siasm”) who lost considerable heart 
for the game when his Dodgers be- 
trayed him and moved to California. 
But his enthusiasm was rekindled dur- 
ing a visit to the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame & Museum in Coopers- 
town, N.Y. 

“One winter," he said, “1 was stay- 
ing up at Yaddo, the writers' retreat 
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in Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and I took 
a couple of days off to go over to Coo- 
perstown, with no idea of ‘researching’ 
a baseball book. 

“I was walking around the top floor 
of the museum — the Babe Ruth 
room — when a fellow appeared car- 
rying a ratty old-fashioned baseball 
glove. He was one of the curators; I 
asked him whose glove it was and he 
said, ‘Babe Ruth’s.’ I asked if I could 
put it on. We were alone on the floor, 
so he said O.K. I put it on. 

“When I got back to the Yaddo din- 
ner table l couldn't stop talking about 
wearing Babe Ruth’s mitt. I went back 
to Cooperstown again in the spring 
and just hung around for a few days, 
looking at the relics and reading in 
the Hall of Fame library. I listened to 
the tapes Larry Ritter made, interview- 
ing old ballplayers for his book The 
Glory of Their Times. I read more base- 
ball books than I had since the days 
when I used to devour by the dozen nov- 
els that began, ‘Clackety-clack-clack — 
the kid heard the sound of his spikes 
ring out on the concrete passageway 
leading to the dugout. Spring training, 
with a big-league club!’ 

“Later I went out several nights to 
see the Indianapolis Clowns play. I was 
already well into my book by then, 
the story of a homeless baseball club, 
and I was intrigued by the Clowns, 
who barnstorm, homeless as my own 
team, and who then were managed by a 
black midget who wore a gold earring 
and was a CPA in the off-season.” 

With that, the interview itself was 
clearly veering perilously close to fic- 
tion, and it seemed wise to cut to cur- 
rent events: “Do you approve of the 
designated hitter?” 

“Do you approve of what they did 
to my team?” Roth replied. “The des- 
ignated hitter is a red herring, designed 
to divert attention from the only issue 
that matters — the destruction of the 
Patriot League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs by the powers-that-be.” 

And who knows? Maybe he’s right. 
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“Continental Bank understands 
the meaning of expansion 
the way a growth-minded businessman 
wants it understood!’ 


“I like to do business on a person to 
person level. I want to be able to com- 
municate with the person across the desk 
from me. There's a reserve among bank- 
ers. I’m not saying it’s wrong, but for me 
personally, I want to do business with 
somebody who is sensitive to my needs 
and is interested in what I want to 
accomplish. 

“I found that kind of banker when I 
met Phil Lewin, and once again later 
when I met Fred Florjancic, both of 
Continental Bank’s Commercial Bank- 
ing Department. It’s unusual to meet a 
banker who talks with you just like one 
businessman to another.” The speaker: 
Stanley Nathanson, President, Republic 
Lumber Company. 


“First time Phil and I met I was sur- 
prised how well we related to each other. 
Here was somebody who understood me 
and my business. He wanted to help. 
Second time we met. 1 let him. Conti- 
nental Bank and Republic Lumber have 
been together ever since. 

“When we were in the process of ex- 
panding, we sat down together with the 
people at Continental and mapped out 
a strategy. A detailed plan for successful 
growth. Since then we have been able to 
open and operate profitably two addi- 
tional major retail outlets in the home 
improvement field. 

“If I had to advise another business- 
man on choosing a bank, I’d tell him to 
pick one that understood the meaning of 


‘expansion’ the way a growth-minded 
businessman wants it understood. Then 
I d tell him to pick Continental Bank.” 

If you are interested in the kind of 
banking relationship that Mr. Nathan- 
son describes, call Phil Lewin, Vice 
President, business development spe- 
cialist at 312-828-3727. He’ll show you 
what Continental Bank can do for a bus- 
iness like yours. 



CONTINENTAL BANK 

CONIlNi NIAl ILLINOIS NAIIONAL SANK AND LRUS' COMPANY OF CMICACO 
231 SOUTH IA SAllE STREET CHICAGO ILLINOIS 60693 



Starting in 1949 with a small lumberyard in northwest Chi- 
cago, Republic Lumber later began building garages. Since 
,1 963 the company has opened three major building materi- 
als department stores called Home Centers and expanded 
-jits operations to include the installation of central air condi- 
tioning, kitchens, baths, fencing— virtually everything that 
concerns the improvement of the home. 
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King: 19 mg. "tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine; Super King: 19 mg. "tar." 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Aug. 72). 



Tough turns. Fast track. But lap times good 
and you're ready to unwind...with the full-bodied 
flavor only one cigarette delivers... 


This...isthe 
If’M moment. 


RICH, RICH L 6 M 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Von can get back 
every cent you pay 
for this life insurance, 
anytime you want it. 


Here’s a new kind of life insurance 
with cash value that’s never less than 
the total amount you have paid in 
premiums. We call it ICV 100 (Im- 
mediate Cash Value = lOO^c °f Pe- 
ntiums Paid). 

Here’s how it works. If you are 35, 
a standard insurance risk and will 
make payments of $ 1 8.70 per month, 
we will pay your beneficiary $10,000 
in the event of your death. If you live, 
we guarantee to give you all your 
money back any time you ask for it 
— even after just one monthly pre- 
mium payment. 


There is no catch. We invest the 
money you pay in premiums and use 
the earnings to pay the cost of your 
life insurance. You get the insurance 
in return for the use of your money. 

ICV 100 is a paid-up-at-65 policy 
(non-participating). You pay premi- 
ums (which never increase) only until 
you are age 65. Your insurance re- 
mains in effect for the rest of your 
life. All the money you have paid in 
premiums is available to you any 
time you want it. Find out how this 
new kind of life insurance benefits 
you . . . and your estate. 


T.M. 

Form 8369 

Financial Assurance, Inc. 900 Grant Street, P.O. Box 2040. Denver, Colo. 80201 

Gentlemen: Please mail me the free information on ICV 100 insurance. I understand that filling out this coupon 
does not obligate me to purchase anything or to take any other action. 


NAME 

ADDRESS CITY STATE ZIP 

AGE BIRTH DATE .OCCUPATION 

I want to see full details on S of ICV 100 protection at my age. 


FINANCIAL ASSURANCE, INCORPORATED 

A legal reserve life insurance company 
Denver, Colorado 

A Subsidiary ot The Gates Rubber Company 



Not available in all stales 
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( It put the class in classic) 



WALKER’S Deluxe 


That elegant straight -8 


The Car: 
the 1929 Stutz 
Four-Passenger 
Speedster with 115 hp. 
engine and racer-styled 
coach work by 
LeBaron. 


The Whiskey: 
the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker himself. 

Aged 8 years 
in the oak, 
it puts the 
class in classic. 


©1972 HIRAM WAUER & SONS INC.. PEORIA, ILL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 




When the MG-TC first came to 
America, it was love at first sight. 

And judging from the reception 
given today's MGB, we haven't 
lost our touch. 

Because the MGB is still crafted 
with the same workmanship that 
has built the MG reputation for tough, 
reliable, quick-handling sports cars. 

In the showroom, you can 
see the results Strong design. 

Solid engineering. And careful, 
conscientious assembly. 

On the road, you can feel the 
results. The quick precision of rack- 
and-pinion steering. The stability of 
race-seasoned suspension. The sure 
feel of a four-speed, short-throw 
gearbox. And the performance of the 
rugged 1798 c.c. engine. 

You’ll know you're driving a 
machine built by sports car enthusiasts 
for sports car enthusiasts. 

And as the road narrows to two 
lanes and begins twisting through 
rolling mountain meadows, it won't 
take long for you to get that singular 


feeling that you are part of the car. 
and it is part of you. 

The "B's" performance on the 
track speaks for itself. It's the reigning 
SCCA National Champion in 
E Production. 

You'll also find a complete array 
of genuine sports car instrumentation 
—including electric tachometer 
and trip odometer. 

The steering wheel is fitted with 
alloy spokes and wrapped in 
glove-soft vinyl. Also standard: front 
disc brakes, semi-reclining bucket 
seats, full carpeting, mag-style wheels, 
dual mirrors and an oil-cooling 
system. 

So see your MG dealer and try 
your hand at true sports motoring. 

For his name and for information 
about overseas delivery, dial 
(800) 447-470 0. In Illinois, dial 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll free. 

BRITISH LEYIAND MOTORS INC . LEONIA, N.J. 07605 


| The sports car America loved first. 



A WHOLE NEW CAREER IH 
HOME ENTERTAINMENT 



...AS YOU BUILD YOURSELF A 
BELL & HOWELL SOLID STATE 
COLOR TV! 


For free information, mail postage-free card today! 



A complete at-home 
learning program in 
home entertainment 
electronics! 


25-inch 

picture 

(measured 

diagonally) 


Detach postage-paid 
reply card and 
mail today for free 
information about... 


Send for free information now about 
this complete, learn-at-home program in 
home entertainment electronics prepared 
for you by skilled instructors at Bell & Howell 
Schools. 


Work on this exciting “hands on” project 
integrated into your learn-at-home program! 

As part of your complete electronics educa- 
tion, you build and keep a Bell & Howell 
solid state color television set. This impor- 
tant project gives you valuable "hands 
on” experience with solid state cir- 
cuitry— the kind of practical experi- 
ence you'll need to build a successful 
career. 


Attend special “help sessions” ...talk to your 
instructors in person! 

If you’d like some personal advice at any point in 
your program, you can arrange to attend a special 
“help session" and talk over special problems 
with a qualified Bell & Howell Schools instructor. 


Master the most up-to-date 
solid-state circuitry 

As color TV moves more and more in the direction 
of total solid-state circuitry, you’ll be thoroughly 
familiar with the most advanced "trouble-shoot- 
ing" techniques for these sophisticated circuits. 
Fix stereo systems . . . FM-AM radios . . . 
phonographs . . . tape recorders 
The thorough knowledge of electronics you gain 
from completing this course and building your 
own color TV set will be enough to service almost 
any type of home entertainment electronic device 
—even some that aren’t on the market yet! 

Earn extra part time income — 
or start a business of your own! 

The skills you acquire through this unique pro- 
gram can help you earn extra money— or start a 
business of your own in color TV servicing. We’ve 
helped thousands of people start new careers or 
businesses of their own in electronics. 

Exclusive Electro-Lab 9 — yours to keep! 

To make sure you get practical experience with 
instruments used daily by professionals, we've in- 
tegrated into your program three precision instru- 
ments you assemble yourself and keep: a Design 
Console, an Oscilloscope and a Transistorized 
Meter. (See details at right.) 

For Free Information, 

Mail Card Today! 


■ Bell & Howell Solid State ColorTV. Ultra- 
rectangular tube . . . 25-inch picture measured di- 
agonally . . . full 315 sq. inch viewing area. Solid 
state modular circuitry ... 4 advanced IC's . . . 
100 transistors ... 72 diodes . . . individual plug-in 
circuit boards. Special UHF/VHF tuning features 
. . . built-in self-service components. 

■ Design Console Use this to rapidly "bread- 
board” circuits without soldering. Equipped with 
built-in power supply . . . test light . . . speaker . . . 
patented plug-in modular connectors. 

■ Oscilloscope Portable 5-inch wide-band oscil- 
loscope offers bright, sharp screen images . . . 
calibrated for peak-to-peak voltage and time 
measurements . . . 3-way jacks for leads, plugs, 
wires. 

■ Transistorized Meter Combines most desired 
features of vacuum-tube voltmeter and quality 
multimeter. Registers current, voltage and re- 
sistance measurements on a large, easily-read 
dial. Features sensitive, 4-inch, jewel bearing 
d'Arsonval meter movement. 


If card has been removed, write: 

An Sioelronlct Horn* Study School 

OeVRV inSTITUTE OF TECHTIOIODV 

0 Bell b Houjell schools 

4141 Belmorn. Chicago. Illinois 6064 1 
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Seven & Seven. 



That’s Seagram’s 7 Crown and 7 Up. 

It’s very easy. 

All you need is a lazy afternoon, a place 
where no one can find you, and each other. 
Take your shoes off, build a crackling fire, 
and fill two large mugs with 7 Up and 
7 Crown, America’s light tasting 
whiskey. 

Then settle back, smile and 
make your first toast together. 

Seven & Seven. Easy to say. 

Easy to mix. And easy to enjoy. 


'' 


Seagram Distillers Co.. N.Y.C. American Whiskey — A Blend. 86 Proof. 

"Seven-Up" and “7 Up" are registered trademarks identifying the product of the Seven-Up Company. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN WAY 

The troubles the press has from time to 
time with various athletes or teams is usu- 
ally of only parochial interest, something 
to be reported and commented on in Ed- 
itor and Publisher or (MORE), journals 
read almost exclusively by journalists. 
But a contretemps that occurred recent- 
ly at the National Indoor Open Tennis 
Championships in Salisbury, Md. seems 
worthy of somewhat wider report. 

The room usually reserved for report- 
ers was not available, and a press sec- 
tion was set up in the front rows of the 
grandstand. Several reporters facing 
deadlines were typing their stories dur- 
ing play, and the clacking of typewriter 
keys upset the sacrosanct silence usu- 
ally observed during tennis matches. One 
of the competitors asked that the typ- 
ing stop or else be done only between 
points. Fans around the press section 
picked up the request and began shout- 
ing at the reporters, particularly Mark 
Asher of the Washington Post, who was 
still typing his copy. According to tour- 
nament director Bill Riordan, “The play- 
ers asked Asher to stop typing, that he 
was bothering them. Then the crowd 
got on him. I've never seen anything 
like that — several hundred fans scream- 
ing, pointing fingers at him.” 

Asher said, “If I can't type on dead- 
line during a match, there's no sense in 
my paper sending me to cover it. I called 
the tournament office twice and they said 
go on typing, that they would send a mes- 
sage to the players telling them I couldn't 
stop.” Finally, a fan came into the press 
section, grabbed Asher's typewriter and 
tried to carry it away. “1 don't know 
who he was," Asher said. “He was a skin- 
ny, well-dressed executive type. I asked 
Riordan to have him arrested. Riordan 
said, ‘Sorry, we gave you your chance 
to stop typing.' Then he had me thrown 
out." 

Riordan said, “I suggested that Mark 
leave. I told him he was creating a dis- 
turbance and asked a policeman to es- 


cort him out. There's a point when the 
press has a responsibility to the public, 
and Mark went well beyond that point. 
If you're on the scene and the crowd is 
rioting, public opinion takes over. That's 
the American way." 

WHISTLE GAP 

The new foul rule in high school and col- 
ege basketball, which was designed to 
speed play by reducing the number of 
free-throw attempts, reached an apogee 
in a game in Rockville, Md. between 
Rockville and Paint Branch high schools. 
Over the previous five seasons, Rockville 
High and its opponents had an average 
of 37 free throws a game. But in the 
Paint Branch game, which Rockville won 
60-44, there were none. None at all. No 
player was fouled in the act of shooting 
and neither team committed enough non- 
shooting fouls to create a bonus free- 
throw situation. 

No one around Rockville could re- 
member a basketball game in which not 
a single free throw was attempted. It 
was kind of fun. The game, starting 
promptly at 8 p.m., was lively all the 
way through and was over by three min- 
utes to nine. But no free throws? What's 
the world coming to? 

GOTTA HAVE HEART 

A 4-year-old mare named Pretty Daf- 
lidel (no one ever claimed people around 
racetracks know how to spell) looked 
rather dismal as she finished last in a 
race at Charles Town recently, but the 
next day she produced a pretty good ex- 
cuse. She gave birth to a colt. "It was a 
complete surprise to me," said Trainer 
Howard (Buck) Townsley. “I came out 
at the usual feeding time and there it 
was. I thought it was a dog in the stall. 
He was curled up in a corner, not mov- 
ing a muscle." Townsley said the sire 
was Watch Tiger, a 7-year-old stallion 
Owner Carlos McDaniel bought at the 
same time he bought Pretty Daffidel. 
“We had no idea she was in foal," 


Townsley added. "We assumed they 
were both ready for racing." 

The incident recalls a story told years 
ago by Joe H. Palmer, the renowned rac- 
ing writer. Some trainers were talking 
about courageous horses and one men- 
tioned a mare he had once owned who 
paused in the backstrctch, gave birth to 
a foal, resumed racing, caught up to 
the field and won going away. “And 
talk about heart," the man said, "her 
foal finished second." 

LONG DRAW 

The junior varsity basketball teams of 
Washburn University in Topeka, Kans. 
and Fort Hays State of Hays, Kans. 
have played each other twice this year 
and still are unable to determine which 
is better. The first time they met, the 
teams had to finish their game by seven 
o'clock so that a scheduled telecast of 
the varsity game could start on time. 
The jayvee game ended with the score 
75-75. Everyone assumed the issue 
would be settled when the schools met 
again in February. But again there was a 
television commitment, again thejayvees 
had to be off the court by seven o’clock, 
and again, even after an overtime pe- 
riod that they managed to squeeze in, 
the score was tied 90-90. Wait till next 
year. 

AGIN THE GOVERNMENT 

In Oregon, 4,961 students at Portland 
State University responded to an inqui- 
ry on how the money they paid in stu- 
dent fees should be spent. Despite a bud- 
ding athletic program, 57% said they 
wanted less or no funding of football; 
44%. opposed student-fee money being 
used for basketball: 41 % were anti-wres- 
tling. But lest you think Portland State 
students are simply anti-sport, know that 
45% opposed funding student govern- 
ment. 20 % did not want their money 
going to academic activities and 16% 
were against using it for child care. Port- 
land State students, apparently, don't 
like paying student fees. 

THE SHOE FITS 

Jack Eskridge, retiring equipment man- 
ager of the Dallas Cowboys, leaves be- 
hind two noteworthy comments on foot- 
ball shoes. “When I came here in I960." 
he said, “the average football shoe was 
about 9'/2 or 10. Now it's more like \ 2Vi- 
And not only are shoes bigger, there 

rontinurd 
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are more of them. A player used to have 
maybe one pair. Not any more. It’s be- 
come a matter of prestige to see how 
many pairs you can pile up in your lock- 
er. Of course, when your team is suc- 
cessful the manufacturers are always 
gifting the players with samples.” 

On shoes best suited for artificial sur- 
faces, he said, "After we moved to Texas 
Stadium in 1971 we had trouble with 
the footing on the new Tartan Turf when 
it was wet. We tested some shoes and 
finally took a nylon cleat with a stainless- 
steel tip. We found looking at films that 
our players had 35' ,' to40 f /? better trac- 
tion than visiting teams did. Our play- 
ers had much better footing.” 

Football, obviously, is still a game of 
feet. 

GRISLY BEARS 

An iconoclastic, anti-hunting resident of 
Maine wrote to newspaper columnist 
Gene Letourneau about the drive to con- 
trol deer-killing coyotes: "1 must con- 



fess I am unable to understand why a 
human has more right to kill a deer 
than docs a coyote. It seems to me a coy- 
ote who kills to survive is more than a 
hunter who kills for pleasure. 

"I realize hunters will object to my say- 
ing they kill only for pleasure. They will 
claim there is more to hunting than kill- 


ing, such as being in the woods on a 
fall day, the comradeship of fellow hunt- 
ers and the thrill of matching wits with 
a wild animal. Some will say hunting is 
good for the economy of the state. 

"Well, I believe I have devised a plan 
that will allow hunters to enjoy their 
hunting without having to destroy ei- 
ther coyotes or deer. I propose that in- 
stead of going after deer, the hunters 
stalk each other. Instead of live ammu- 
nition, they would be provided with rub- 
ber bullets that might sting a little but 
not kill. Each hunter would keep count 
of how many of his fellows he bagged. 
There would be no limit. At the end of 
the season the hunter who has the most 
would be awarded a trophy acclaiming 
him Hunter of the Year. Nature would 
work out a proper balance between deer 
and coyotes, and the whole thing would 
prove a boon to the stale’s economy. 
The publicity alone would be worth al- 
most as much as is now brought in by 
the hunting season, and this is not even 
considering the television rights.” 

YET ANOTHER CHALLENGE 

Protests go on that the Superstar de- 
cathlon in Florida (SI, March 5) was 
an inadequate test of an inadequate field, 
and Jim Palmer, the Baltimore Oriole 
pitcher, leads the chorus. Palmer, three 
times a 20-game winner, is one of the 
best all-round athletes in baseball. He 
won seven games last year with his own 
hitting, is probably the best basketball 
player on the Orioles’ off-season court 
team, is always near the top in baseball 
players’ golf tournaments and was an all- 
state football, basketball, and baseball 
player in high school. "I would have 
put up S5.000 just to be allowed to com- 
pete,” he says. Palmer says his remarks 
could be considered a challenge "from 
me and 100 other guys I could name," 
although the hundred diminishes to four 
or five when Palmer is pressed to name 
them. He picks John Havlicek for one. 
"He was a good baseball player, was sev- 
enth-round NFL draft choice and can 
run faster than Elvin Hayes, who won 
the Superstar dash." And Jim Brown. 
"Great all-round athlete. Good tennis 
player, All-America lacrosse player in 
college." And the Dodgers’ Willie Da- 
vis. “A five- or six-handicap golfer, and 
fast. He’d win the dash if Havlicek 
didn’t." And Merv Rettenmund. "I’ve 
seen him lift more than 170 pounds. 


He’s better in tennis than I am and he 
might beat Laver in table tennis.” 

And Jim Palmer? Unabashed, the Ori- 
ole star says of golf, which was won in 
the Superstar contest with a score of 41 
for nine holes: "1 could handle that. I 
regularly shoot 38, 39." Bowling, with 
131? "In my first game in 10 years, at a 
benefit in Atlanta, I had a 191 ."The 100- 
yard dash, won in 11.5? "1 ran 10-fiat 
in high school in baseball shoes." Ten- 
nis: "It’s impossible to determine the 
caliber of play from scores, but I know 
I’m better thin Johnny Bench." Half- 
mile run: "I used to run the 440 in the 
50s. It’s a matter of conditioning. I’m 
in good condition." The 100-mcter swim, 
won in 1:18.2? "I’ve never been timed, 
but I’m probably faster than that. I used 
to win everything as a kid." Table ten- 
nis, won by Rod Laver? "I’d like to go 
head-to-head with Laver. 1 played in a 
lot of Los Angeles County tournaments, 
and when I was an Oriole minor-lea- 
guer I was the champion of Thomasville, 
Ga. I mean, what else is there to do in 
Thomasville?” 

Palmer says he would pass on weight 
lifting but. even so, by his reckoning he 
and not Seagren would have walked off 
with the winner’s share of the $122,000 
prize money. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dwayne Roe, assistant basketball 
coach at Oral Roberts University, asked 
what he said when he realized the man 
helping him break up a fight in the ORU- 
Southwestern Louisiana game was evan- 
gelist Oral Roberts: "‘Mr. Roberts, I’m 
afraid you might gel hurt if you don’t 
leave.’ At least, I hope that’s what I 
said." 

• Al Fleming. Arizona’s freshman cen- 
ter, after the Wildcats beat Utah in tri- 
ple overtime (101-95): "I’m too old for 
games like that.” 

• Anne, equestrienne princess of the 

United Kingdom, to the persistent press, 
as quoted by London's Daily Mail : “The 
horse Fm riding today is the same one 
I was riding on Monday. His name is Co- 
lumbus, and he's a grey. He belongs to 
the Queen — got that? I read in the pa- 
pers I had been riding a horse called 
Red Passion. No horse of that name is 
stabled here. You're getting on my goat. 
Horses are very sensitive. They’re not 
like humans. They don’t understand 
w hat all the fuss is about.” end 
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You're right 
if you think most life 
insurance companies 
provide similar coverage 

You're wrong 
if you think they charge 
the same for it. 

If you talked to 10 different life insurance agents about 
a similar straight life policy, they'd quote you 10 different 
costs. And if you picked the wrong one you could end up paying 
hundreds, or even thousands of dollars more than you should. 

Of course, it's usually not wise to drop any of your 
present coverage. But it is very wise to compare costs 
before you add life insurance. Equally important is the kind 
of company you'll do business with and the advice 
and service the agent can give you. 

So, be smart. Read the impartially written booklet, 

“How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company.” 

We'll even send it to you free, without sending a salesman. 

You see, we’re confident enough in ourselves to give you 
information about the entire life insurance industry. 


r 


L 



The Bankers Life, Consumer Services 
Res Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me, without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Lite Insurance Company." 



Address 


City Stale Zip . 

THE BANKERS LIFE 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DBS MOINES IOWA 5030 ? 
Individual and group life, health and disability programs. 
Pension and profit sharing investment plans. 



J 


We want you to choose the right life insurance company. 
Even if you don't choose us. 
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2158 ROn STEWART 
Never A Dull 
Moment Mercury 



9127 OSMONDS 
Cra2y Horses MGM 



8333 SONNY 8 CHER 
All l Ever Need is 
You Kapp 



7829 5TH DIMEN- 
SION Greatest Hits 
On Earth Bell 



0915 HEAVY CREAM 
2 LPs & 2 tapes 
Polydor 


<0 



5629 AL GREEN I'm 

Still In Love With 
You Hi 



5602 SAVOY BROWN 

Lion’s Share Parrot 


5814 KRIS KRISTOF- 
FERSON Border lord 
Monument 


4638 RICK SPRING- 
FIELO Beginnings 
Capitol 


7717 DAVID CASSIDY 
Rock Me Baby Bell 


7272 THESOUNOS 
OF LOVE ... A To 
Till Yorkshire 


4654 GLEN TRAVIS 
CAMPBELL Capitol 


0816 STAN KENTON 

Today 2 LPs & 

2 tapes London 


5534 TEN YEARS 
AFTER Alvin Lee 8 
Co Oeram 



See why 4,000,000 Record and Tape Buyers Paid a Lifetime Membership Fee to 

Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA when Other Clubs Would Have Accepted Them FREE! 

6686 TEMPTATIONS <668 ANNE MURRAY 

All Directions Annie Capitol 

Gordy 

9226 TONY BENNETT 

0635 ISAAC HAYES The Good Things In 

Shaft 2 LPs 8 2 Life MGM/Verve 

tapes Enterprise 

5827 BOOTS RAN- 
2796 A TRIBUTE TO OOIPH Plays The 

BURT BACHARACH Great Hits Of Today 

Scepter Monument 

6806 CRUISIN' 1962 GREATEST 

Rock 'N' Roll History SONGS OF WOODY 
increase GUTHRIE 2 LPs 8 2 

tapes Vanguard 

9058 2001: A SPACE 

ODYSSEY MGM 

SAMMY OAVIS JR. 

1433 THE GRASS MGM 

ROOTS Move Along 

ABC/Dunhlll LSOA 

With Billie In Mind 
1480 JIM CROCE You Chiaroscuro 

Don't Mess Around 

ABC Jim 7777 GODSPELL 

Original Cast Bell 

5547 THE MOODY 

BLUES In search Of 3700 JAMES TAYLOR 

The Lost Chord 8 The Flying ^ 
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INCLUDING 
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Record Club of America -The World’s Largest 
and Lowest Priced Record And Tape Club 





9 TAPES — With DO OBLIGATION 


TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 


Make Your Own Membership in Record Club of America 

YES! Now you can “Make Your Own Membership" Offer in Record Club of America! Choose up to 25 Stereo LPs (worth up to $152.50) or up to 15 
Stereo Tapes (cartridge or cassette, worth up to $108.70) FREE— as your welcome gift for joining. Pick your FREEs from the Top Hits here. Or, if 
you can't find the full amount, choose the ones you want now, and check the appropriate box on the Order Form— we'll mail you immediately the 
"Expanded Choice” List, with hundreds of Top Hits to select from. All this with NO OBLIGATION TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 
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5520 THE MOODY 
BLUES Days Of 
Future Passed Deram 


0385 JOAN BAEZ 
BALLAD BOOK 2 LPs 
& 2 tapes Vanguard 


7720 PARTRIDGE 
FAMILY At Home 
With Their Greatest 
Hits Beii 



6884 CHUCK BERRY 

The London Sessions 

Chess 


6181 SPIDER-MAN 

From Beyond The 
Grave Buddah 



5322 JOHN MAYALL 
Hit Blues Fusion 
Polydor 


0299 COSBY GREG- 
ORY FOXX 8. FLIP 
Just For Laughs 
2 LPs & 2 tapes 
Scepter 


5111 EMERSON LAKE 
& PALMER Trilogy 
Cotillion 


4641 BEST OF THE 
BEST OF MERLE 
HAGGARD 
Capitol 


6905 RAMSEY LEWIS 
The Groover 
Cadet 

7044 BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonatas 
Yorkshire 


9028 THE MIKE 
CURB CONGREGA- 
TION Song For A 
Young Love MGM 

0829 THEM featuring 
VAN MORRISON 
2 LPs & 2 tapes 
Parrot 


“MAKE YOUR OWN MEMBERSHIP” RECORD AND TAPE CLUB 

Free LP/Tape & Savings Chart 


Choose Any 

One Offer 

Worth Up To 

Membership Fee 

5 FREE LPs or 

3 FREE Tapes 

$32.90 

ONLY $5.00 

10 FREE LPs or 

6 FREE Tapes 

$62.80 

ONLY $10.00 

15 FREE LPs or 

9 FREE Tapes 

$92.70 

ONLY $15.00 

25 FREE LPs or 

15 FREE Tapes 

$152.50 

ONLY $25.00 


See how your savings increase if you select an offer with more FREE Hits. Note how each 
successive membership is an exact multiple of the base offer.. .yet each higher step 
privileges you to take up to SS9.80 MORE in FREE LPs and Tapes. At the peak plateau, 
you literally pocket up to $152.50 in FREE Hits ... for NET SAVINGS of no less than 
$127.50! AND YOU ARE NOT OBLIGATED TO BUY ANOTHER LP OR TAPE FOR THE REST 
OF YOUR LIFE. Buy 1, buy 100— or buy none at all— you call the shots. Scoop up these 
incredible savings NOW by choosing your membership offer on the special Order Form 
at right. 

AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGAT/ONS”— ONLY BENEFITS! „ 

LOOK WHAT YOU GET 


Ordinary record and tape clubs not only make you 
choose from a few labels, they make you buy up 
to 12 records or tapes a year. And if you don't 
return their costly IBM cards, they send you an 
item you don't want and a bill for up to $7.98! 
We're the World's Largest ALL LABEL Record and 
Tape Club, so you get the LOWEST EXISTING 
PRICES on all records and tapes made, at guar- 
anteed discounts of up to 81%. A current Club 
Sale offers hundreds of top hit $5.98 LPs of ALL 
LABELS at an average price of only $2.39 (an 
average saving of $3.59 per LPl-PLUS get aver- 
age savings of $3.88 on top hit $6.98 tape car- 
tridges and cassettes. Start these giant savings 
now-not after you fulfill your obligation like 
other clubs -by taking up to 25 Stereo LPs or 
15 Tapes (worth up to $152.50) with no obliga- 
tion to buy anything ever! Remember, you can 
even select some FREEs here, and the rest from 
our "Expanded Choice" List which we'll mail to 
you immediately (check the appropriate box on 
Order Form). And now you can charge it too! 
Moneyback Guarantee if items are returned within 
10 days. 


• FREE up to 25 Stereo LPs or 15 Tapes (car- 
tridge or cassette), worth up to $152.50 with 
absolutely no obligation to buy anything ever! 

• FREE All-Label Lifetime Discount Membership 
Card-guarantees you brand new LPs and Tapes 
at discounts averaging up to 81%. 

• FREE Giant Master Discount Catalog World's 
largest master discount catalog of all readily 
available records and tapes (cartridges and cas- 
settes) of all manufacturers, all labels (Including 
foreign) . . . biggest discounts anywhere. 

• FREE Disc t Tape Guide -The Club's own Mag- 
azine, and special Club sale announcements 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued 
new releases and "extra discount” specials. 

• FREE Subscription to theA'WIREHOUSE™-col- 
orful catalog of hip products, plus more FREE 
LPs and Tapes. 


s 


RECORD CLUB OF? AMERICA 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS V00 2S 

YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 17405 

YES-Rush me a Lifetime Discount Membership Card, 
Free Giant Master Discount Catalog, Disc & Tape 
Guide-alone with a Free subscription to the 
Al^RBfOUSE IM Catalog-at the Special Introduc- 
tory Membership Offer of my choice. Also send me 
— Free LPs or __ Free Tapes which I have indi- 
cated below (with a bill for Ihe Club's standard 
mailing and handling charge). I enclose my Lifetime 
Membership Fee (never another club fee for the rest 
of my life). I am not obligated to buy any records or 
tapes-no yearly quota. If not completely delighted 
I may return items above within 10 days for imme- 
diate refund of membership fee. 

Choose your own Membership Offer 
5 FREE LPs or 3 FREE Tapes, worth up to $32.90 
($5 membership fee) 

□ 1 0 FREE LPs or 6 FREE Tapes, worth up to $62.80 
($10 membership fee) 

15 FREE LPs or 9 FREE Tapes, worth up to $92.70 
($15 membership fee) 

C 25 FREE LPs or 1 5 FREE Tapes, worth up to$152.50 
($25 membership fee) 

IMPORTANT! YOU MUST CHECK ONE: 

□ LP or Q 8 TRACK or □ CASSETTE 

E 


1 


~l T 


I 1 


G Send "Expanded Choice” List, with hundreds 
of Top Chart Hits, which I understand I can select [F 
as "Make Your Own Membership" FREES. 


Mr. Mrs. Miss 


Box or P.O. Box 


JJ 


CHARGE IT to my credit card. I am charging my 
membership (mailing and handling fee for each 
FREE LP and tape selected will be added). 

Check one: H Master Charge n American Express 
Acct = □ BankAmericard □ Diners Club 

[11 1 I I I I I TU I 1 1 .□ 


Please Print Name 

TELL US THE KIND OF MUSIC YOU PREFER BY CHECK- 
ING ONE OF THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES: 

1 □ ROCK FOLK 2 Q EASY LISTENING, BROADWAY 
SHOWS, MOVIE SOUNDTRACKS 3 f] BLUES-JAZZ 
4 □ COUNTRY-WESTERN 5 □ CLASSICAL 
6 □ CHILDREN’S 7 □ I LIKE ALL THE ABOVE 
8 □ I HAVE NO PARTICULAR PREFERENCE 
CANADIANS mail coupon to above address. Orders 
will be serviced in Canada by Record Clubof Canada. 
Prices vary slightly. 




These are actual photographs of tests 
conducted up a ski slope at Bromley Mountain 
in Vermont 

Five cars were entered, all with standard 
equipment: a Volkswagen, a Toyota, a Datsun, 
a Pinto and a Fiat 128. In seven tries, only 
one car ever made it to the top. The front-wheel 
drive Fiat 128, with standard radial tires. 

And it made it seven out of seven times. 

anna 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 


ranged through your dealer. 



Foot-deep in 


A cushioned foot 
gets this athletic sock 
off the ground. Absorbs 
shock. Buffers the friction between toe 
and you. Double layers of super-soft, 
super-comfortable Hi-Bulk Orion* acrylic 
do the trick. It’s got to be an easy winner 
in any league. At your favorite store. Now. 

comfort 


HI-BULK ORLON 


"Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not socks. 




Howto put up a beautiful new ceiling this 





weekend and still have time for the big game. 



We have a great new way to put up a ceiling. It's called 
Integrid™ . It's both a new method of installation and— 
with Armstrong Chandelier* ceiling tiles— a great new 
look in suspended ceilings. It can be dropped to any 
height you wish— in any room of your home. And best 
of all. the job goes faster. In most rooms you can begin 
installing it Saturday morning and be finished in time 
for the game on Sunday. 

The big difference with Integrid is its hidden grid 
system. The Chandelier ceiling tiles fit into the grid so 
that it's covered completely. All you see is an elegant, 
uninterrupted expanse of rich-looking ceiling. It's simply 
beautiful. 

And it's beautifully simple. To install the Integrid 
System, you nail up a wall molding: install the hanger 
wires for any height you desire; attach the main grid; 
and slip in the tiles and support runners. It's fast. It's 
easy. It’s the winning play for the home team. 

Want more information? Write to Armstrong, Weston Rd., 
lancaster, PA 17604. We'll send our eight-page brochure and 
full instructions. Or, sec your Armstrong Ceiling Center or 
other building materials dealer that carries Integrid. To find 
the one nearest you, call this toll-free number: 800-243-6000. 
(In Connecticut, call 800-882-6500.) Ask for the name of the 
Armstrong dealer who sells Integrid Ceilings. 

Armstrong 







START A JOB YOU HAVE 


Most mowers cut the grass 
and let you take care of 
the clippings. This 
Bolens 22" Mulching 
Mower has an exclu- 
sive multi-pitch blade 
that cuts the grass, ' 

then cuts and re-cuts 
the clippings into 
tiny particles. JBm 

These particles are 
blown down into 
your lawn— where wHS 

they decompose KflM 

into a rich mulch. 

Out of sight. 

You have no ,{ 

cumbersome • 'Wfl 

bags to empty. ^ C m t 
No clippings V*' A 
to rake. ^ l<W 
The job is V j^Hg 

finished in \ m 

one pass. „ 


Since this mower doesn't 
throw out clippings, it has 
no discharge chute. 
You mow with greater 
safety. And trim with 
both sides of the 
mower. It has an 
adjustable handle. 
, Console-mounted 

controls. Front wheel 
Hk drive. It's also avail- 

■ able in 22" and 18" 

hand-propelled 
J B models. You'll find 

■ / the same quality 

and ingenuity in 
»/ _ Bolens tractors, 

■ V''' riding mowers, 

H snowthrowers. 

mulcher/bag- 
'-\q gers and tillers. 
H/j Built to keep 

w J you a good 

yard ahead. 




FINEST QUALITY 
THE WORLD OVER 

Smooth! Shimano smooth with superior 
performance, and effortless operation 
that has made it the most popular 10- 
speed system in America today. Wher- 
ever cyclists gather you can see them— 
Shimano hubs, brakes, and the superb 
Shimano Crane derailleur gears. And no 
wonder! Since 1921 Shimano has been 
designing and producing the finest in 
cycling equipment. . .today, cyclists in 53 
countries enjoy riding more on Shimano 
equipped bikes. Shouldn't you be riding 
on Shimano too? 



SHIMANO AMERICAN CORPORATION • 1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS • NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10036 
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SAILING UP A SQUALL 


Ugly little Cascade' infuriated ocean-racmg purists on the Southern circuit with her strange, gawky rig and low 
handicap, but what smarted most was her smashing victory in the Miami-to-Nassau classic by HUGH D. WHALL 


A ; the band played, the small, select 
crowd flowed from bar to bar 
around a Miami Beach swimming pool 
in a swirl of color, the sailors trousered 
in Breton red and blazered in blue, their 
wives jauntily correct in modish sports- 
wear. Between sips these models of nau- 
tical chic cast sulky glances at a wispy- 
haired figure drifting aimlessly about. 
He was Professor Jerry Milgram of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and he was getting the acid eyeball not 
because he wore a too-tight green sweat- 
er over threadbare brown pants above 
black Navy-issue shoes with floppy lac- 
es. Milgram was guilty of a crime more 
heinous than contempt of clothes. He 
had designed the ugliest ocean racer in 
sailing memory. Cascade by name, and — 
chuckling fiendishly in his lab, no 
doubt — with such cunning that she had 
been granted a whacking great advantage 
over conventional boats her size. At this 
point Professor Milgram had already giv- 
en the assemblage two ego bruises, and 
was about to deliver a third. 

When the swans of the sea spread 
their lovely wings in the Southern Ocean 
Racing Conference, the winter's out- 
standing competition for people who 
take sailboats offshore, uppity little Cas- 
cade swam along. At first she was easy 
to snoot. She did not do exceptionally 
well in the opening St. Petersburg-to- 
Venice race and then, although she fin- 
ished strong, she blew the St. Petc-to- 
Fort Lauderdale haul by missing a course 
marker. With four races to go she lay 
27th in a fleet of 125 boats. 

And who cared. Ah, but then, but 
then. Cascade won the Miami-to-Luca- 
ya race. A rustle at the bar. Cascade 
won the Lipton Cup off Miami. The 
cocktail-party smiles began to freeze. 


And then early last week Cascade cap- 
tured the classic Miami-to-Nassau race, 
the SORC's premier event. The smiles 
were frozen stiff. By Friday's concluding 
race of the SORC season, the Nassau 
Cup, Cascade's crew knew its own par- 
ty was over; there were not enough points 
available in that brief thrash to over- 
come the dreadful Fort Lauderdale error, 
which had brought a time penalty of 
three hours five minutes. But for that, 
however. Cascade might have been the 
overall SORC winner from here to Hans 
Christian Andersen. And win or lose, 
she left traditionalists with the same sink- 
ing sensation that Indianapolis 500 car 
owners had a few years ago when the tur- 
bine came calling. 

Cascade did do one nice thing for the 
SORC. By not winning in a romp as 
she could have, she permitted a couple 
of boats named Muheqmta and Lightnin ’ 
to race to a stimulating photo finish. 
As the 31 -mile Nassau Cup began, Mu- 
hequita was ever so slightly ahead. A 
Ranger 37 whose name is Spanish for 
little baby doll, she was skippered by 
Click Schreck of New Orleans, a for- 
mer Olympic sailor, and crewed by as 
aggressive a team as the circuit could 
claim. Among those aboard were John 
Dane, the former Tulane collegiate sail- 
ing champion, and boat dealer O.J. 
Young, who had sweet-talked a big paint 
and varnish man named Jack Valley into 
buying Muhequita. Their conversation 
had gone something like this: 

Valley: 1 want a boat that will win 
the Southern circuit. 

Young: Got just the one for you. New 
Gary Mull design. Not big, but classy. 

I can't guarantee the circuit, but Class 
D is yours, believe me. 

Valley: Guaranteed? 


Young: Absolutely. I'll get you the 
boat, the crew and the sails. All you 
have to do is pay the bills. 

And the bills came to not much more 
than S50.000 — bargain-basement these 
days. 

Valley got his money's worth in boat, 
crew and sails. One black and squally 
night during the Lauderdale race, when 
others were playing it prudent, Muhe- 
qniia busted along partly on her hull, 
partly on her spreaders. She was hor- 
izontal so often a New York judge might 
have found her without redeeming so- 
cial value. At times the wind piped up 
to 60 mph. Quit racing? Nevah. "We'd 
go up a wave and throw a reef in, then 
go down and shake it out," said crew- 
man By Baldridge afterward. Muii’quita 
won Class D that race. She won Class 
D every race. 

If Lightnin', a Class E 38-footer from 
the board of Sparkman & Stephens, was 
going to strike Muhequita it would be 
loosed by Skipper Ted Turner. Turner, 
the owner of an Atlanta television sta- 
tion. had twice captured the SORC, most 
recently in 1970 with the former Amer- 
ica's Cup contender, American Eagle. 
When he won the windy Sydney-to-Ho- 
bart race with the 67-foot Eagle last De- 
cember, he said, "This is the last pic- 
ture show." What he meant was big boats 
of her vintage ( 1964) were becoming ob- 
solete; new trends in design, new wrin- 
kles in the rules were consigning the 
immediate future to smallish craft like 
Lightnin . 

Turner is a paradoxical individual who 
“loves turmoil.” as he puts it, but also 

continued 

Casting a long shadow. “ Cascade " sets sail 
on triumphant nose-thumbing Nassau jaunt. 



SAILING SQUALL continued 


is a perfectionist about the details of sail- 
ing. If he believes he can get an ad- 
ditional hundredth of a knot out of a 
boat by trimming the mainsheet an inch, 
he will have that inch. He enforces his 
wishes with clearly enunciated bellows. 
Just leaving the dock with Turner can 
be a vocal adventure. Sailing with him 
in a gale exposes one to a voice of near- 
Biblical fury. 

Throughout the SORC, Turner had 
a “secret weapon" in his sail locker— 
and often up and pulling. This was a su- 
perlightweight Dacron spinnaker by Ted 
Hood that enabled Turner to overtake 
ostensibly faster boats as if he was reel- 
ing them in. Said Walter Greene of Cas- 
cade's crew, forgetting for a moment his 
own boat's radical configuration: "That 
sail is the most significant thing on the 
circuit.” 

But it was not significant enough to 
catch Munequita in the finale. "What 
kind of a boat is that, a camper?" yelled 
a rival skipper as Munequita put out 
from harbor. “Nope,” John Dane shout- 
ed back, "it’s a converted PT boat." 
Her own virgin-white spinnaker was taut 
and straining as Munequita surfed across 
the finish line for her sixth straight class 
victory — and the SORC championship 
of 1973 with a score of 2,233.250 points. 
Second by a mere 8.250 points was Light- 
nin, third by another 44.500 points was 
Ted Hood’s Class E Robin. 

But not even a finish so fine could dis- 
tract SORC men for long from their pre- 
occupation with Cascade. Rival sailors 
might not have liked the cut of Jerry Mil- 
gram’s jib, but they could not say the 
same about his boat's. It has none. With 
winches the size of teacups and sails the 
size of handkerchiefs, manned (per- 
sonned, sorry) by a coed crew includ- 
ing Eleanor Swett, the sister of Design- 
er Britton Chance and a lifelong sailor. 
Cascade just kept pouring it on until 
the Nassau Cup. The weather had most 
boats on their lee rails, but Cascade fell 
into a hole in the wind and was sound- 
ly thrashed. Even so, she finished fifth 
overall for the entire SORC. 

At 34 Milgram is an associate pro- 
fessor of ocean engineering at MIT. He 
got the inspiration for Cascade's so- 
called cat-ketch rig (cat for catboat, the 
familiar jibless craft whose mast is far 
forward; ketch for the two-mast arrange- 
ment) not from the university’s com- 
puters, as one might expect, but from 
a number of sources, including a 
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19th century Block Island fishing boat. 

Establishment sailors, who were be- 
ginning to call her Milgram’s Baby, as 
in Rosemary’s Baby, did not see the yel- 
low eyes and cloven hooves in the boat’s 
ugliness so much as in the fact that she 
did not carry such standard appurte- 
nances as Genoa jibs and spinnaker poles 
(although she does fly a spinnaker of 
sorts). Worse yet. Cascade was so mad- 
deningly swift that before a race Skip- 
per Milgram would merely lounge 
around on deck as the fleet started, keep- 
ing his craft out of the melee. Then he 
would put her in gear and coolly march 
past boat after boat. 

Cascade's speed caused fear, her abil- 
ity to dispense with backbreaking winch- 
es and hard-to-handle sails caused re- 
sentment, her low handicap rating caused 
fury. And like the antiturbine men at 
Indy (who were successful), the tradi- 
tionalists are in a mood to shoot her 
down. 

Cascade has a low rating precisely be- 
cause she carries no sail forward of the 
mainmast and a moderate amount else- 
where. When first rated, after being 
launched last year, she was given a low, 
low 22.00. Lightnin', a sloop of com- 
parable size, has a rating of 27.2. Her 
rated sail area is 550 square feet. Cas- 
cade's only 325. 

At a recent meeting in London of the 
men who make the ratings, Cascade was 
already well known as a budding rules 
beater. It is said that Robin Glover of 
the technical committee of the Interna- 
tional Yacht Racing Union became so 
enraged over the low number accorded 
Cascade that he had to be “physically 
restrained.” 

The committee is empowered to in- 
crease ratings when it believes a boat is 
exploiting the rules. Cascade's rating was 
summarily raised 10% to 24.2. Milgram, 
probably needing restraint himself, man- 
aged to get it reduced to 22.8 for the 
SORC. He achieved this by shortening 
the rig and making a few other, smaller 
adjustments. 

Milgram says he now has learned that 
next month his boat’s rating probably 
will be hiked again — and he fears that 
this time he will be ruled right out of ef- 
fective competition. It was never Mil- 
gram’s intention to be the focal point 
of such a controversy, but once he be- 
gan to win big it was certain the Es- 
tablishment would stop laughing and 
start yelling for the law. Sailmakers fore- 
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saw- a shrinkage in huge and profitable 
sails, hardware manufacturers liked Mil- 
gram’s inexpensive little winches not at 
all, a number of marine designers felt 
he had thrown a grenade at yachting 
esthetics. 

Milgram came late to his explosive 
game. Prior to Cascade his latest ex- 
ercise in boat design had been a 5.5- 
meter sloop that had sailed, alas, like a 
Thames barge. On his MIT salary Mil- 
gram could not afford to fancy Cascade 
up, even if he had wanted to. He had 
her built for the bottom dollar at a Mat- 
tapoisett. Mass. yard. He fitted out the 
stark interior himself and also built the 
rudder and keel. All the same she cost 
550,000, not counting the value of Mil- 
gram’s labor. 

Cascade first reared her ugly head in 
blue-chip competition in last summer’s 
New York Yacht Club Cruise while un- 
der charter to Ellic Swett. As a club mem- 
ber she was eligible to enter. Milgram, 
not a member, was not — although he 
sailed along. Cascade, which had her 
22.0 rating then, caused extreme agita- 
tion among the NYYC toffs by taking 
two firsts and three seconds. And she 
missed two of the NYYC races because 
a mast broke. 

Many in the SORC fleet expected — 
or perhaps secretly hoped — that a sim- 
ilar calamity would befall her in the tra- 
ditionally rough, 403-mile Fort Lauder- 
dale race around the toe of Florida. And 
calamity came, but because of the missed 
buoy, not because of any breakdown. 
The wind was wild enough. When it real- 
ly breezed up, it sank a tugboat — whose 
crew, in rare romantic fashion, was res- 
cued by an SORC racing sloop. 

On the whole the SORC weather fa- 
vored Cascade, as her crew quickly con- 
ceded. When the wind is on her beam, 
she flies. On a beat or a dead run, she 
does not. Never did she have a breeze 
better suited to her than in the 176-mile 
Miami-Nassau. She waffled off the start- 
ing line last as usual, but as her staysail 
flapped up and bellied with the beam- 
ish southeasterly, she leaped ahead. 
Within 10 minutes she had Lightnin' 
abeam in her own Class E and was fast 
catching up with Muhequita , which had 
started a full 15 minutes earlier with 
Class D. 

That night, with Jerry Milgram in po- 
lite command. Cascade cruised across 
the Gulf Stream toward Great Isaac 
Light as if on holiday. All around, the 



Among postrace hijinks: a spinnaker dip. 


winking running lights of competitors 
kept her crew company. At Isaac sev- 
eral boats were spotted sailing illegally 
toward shortcuts among the rocks — 
boats that later went unpenalized. When 
Cascade had committed her own costly 
error in the Fort Lauderdale race a boat 
named Devastator had promptly turned 
her in. Such is sailing. 

The fleet spilled into Nassau Harbor 
next day to the boom of the committee 
boat’s cannon. It was sunset when Cas- 
cade, running under a blue on blue spin- 
naker (of sorts), pushed her homely bow 
across the line to win a prestige battle if 
not a glorious war. 

Bob Derecktor, a designer of pretty 
boats, put Cascade into true perspective. 
"Any boat that wins,” he said, "is nev- 
er ugly.” 

Added Arnie Gay, a veteran skipper 
who crewed aboard Robin this year: 
"Cascade is a boat that out of hand 
may be ruled out of order; a boat that 
is grounded in history; a boat that is as 
American as apple pie. It’s just a damn 
shame.” end 
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NO HOLES TO MEND IN THESE SOX 


As they open spring training under a mellow Sarasota sun Dick Alien is there, rich and ready. Bill Melton— The 
Back— is back in one piece, and fans on the South Side are asking: is this The Year? by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he morning was magnificent, with the 
sun high in a clear Florida sky. Au- 
tomobiles from faraway places filled the 
parking lot at Arthur Allyn Field in Sar- 
asota. Fans sat in bleachers or leaned 
against wire fences, skin winter-pale. Af- 
ter months of tedious labor negotiation 
news, spring training had finally begun, 
and all the old magic was there again 
for those who genuinely enjoy the geo- 
metrical charms of baseball. 

The Chicago White Sox have been 
training in Sarasota since 1960, but this 
was a special day, the beginning of a spe- 
cial season. Only once in 53 years have 
the Sox won an American League pen- 
nant; jn J973 another may be forthcom- 
ing. The White Sox have given their fans 
generations of geometry; now they prom- 
ise drama. 

Three seasons ago Chicago lost 106 
times and ended up 42 games out of 
first place. Last year the team finished 
second to the World Champion Oakland 
A’s, only 5Vi games away from accom- 
plishing a minor athletic miracle. Once 
the White Sox seemed to be made up of 
a thousand SI nonentities. Now they 
have the highest-priced ballplayer ever 
to pull on a pair of sanitary socks. For 
years they went about the business of 
scoring a run with the grace of a bare- 
foot man kicking cactus. Today they 
can rattle the fences and break the fur- 
niture in a 62-year-old stadium that 
has one of the largest playing areas in 
the major leagues. 

Not 24 hours after he had signed up 
for three years at an estimated $225,000 
a year, chief rattler Dick Allen was asked 
why he had wanted a contract of such 
length. “•Well,” he said, "when I was 
traded to the White Sox last year that 
made four teams in four seasons. I think 
we are now very close to winning a pen- 
nant. In the next three years we might 
win two, and I don’t want to be some- 
place else when it happens." 

Bill Melton (see cover), the handsome 
27-year-old third baseman who was 
benched by back miseries last summer 
but looks fit and fine now, sees the sit- 


uation this way: "The White Sox 
haven’t gotten the attention some teams 
have. To many fans only five teams — 
Oakland, Detroit, Baltimore, Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh — appear to be doing 
an awful lot. The other clubs just seem 
to be scrambling around. But we have 
one heck of a lineup. This year I 
think everybody will be watching us.” 

Not the least of the attention will be 
on Melton. Chicago had never had a 
home-run champion until Melton, with 
exquisite timing, hit three in the last 
two games of the 1971 season to beat 
out Detroit’s Norm Cash and Oakland’s 
Reggie Jackson 33 to 32. While Mel- 
ton’s total was among the lowest to lead 
the American League in years, that vast 
Chicago acreage made the feat a gen- 
uinely impressive one. And far from 


freakish — the season before Melton had 
set a Sox team record with another 33. 

Even without Melton for the final three 
months of the 1972 season, the Sox made 
the run that put them half a game ahead 
of Oakland as late as Aug. 28. As the 
A’s must have asked themselves more 
than once, where might the Sox have fin- 
ished with Melton? 

A little over a year ago Melton, try- 
ing to remove his small son from a ga- 
rage roof, fell off a ladder and ag- 
gravated an old disc injury. He played 
until June in increasing pain. "1 thought 
it would go away," he said last week, 
“but the pain kept moving further 
down my left leg. ” finally the disc her- 
niated and he had to come out of the 
lineup for treatment. 

Two days before the official opening 


Chicago Manager Chuck Tanner and $675,000 worth of bat, brawn and brotherhood confer. 
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of the Sox spring camp Melton was out 
on one of the four diamonds at Allyn 
Field, beginning the climb back. He 
stepped into the box and swung against 
live pitching for the first time since June 
23— and hit the first offering on a line 
to center field. ‘‘That’s not too bad for 
right out of bed,” he said happily. “The 
Back is back.” 

“We could have sat still over the win- 
ter and still had our fans fully behind 
us,” says Roland Hemond, director of 
player personnel, “because we had Mel- 
ton returning along with Pitcher Bart 
Johnson, who was bothered by a knee 
injury last season, one of the best all- 
round athletes in sports today. But we 
decided not to sit.” 

At the November baseball meetings 
in Honolulu the Sox executed one of 
the major off-season trades by getting 
Outfielder Ken Henderson from San 
Francisco along with Pitcher Steve Stone 
for Pitcher Tom Bradley, a 1 5-game win- 
ner in 1972. Henderson is an excellent 
fielder, he has fine base-running speed 
and he is that rarity, a switch-hitter with 
power. “I did not expect the Giants to 
give up on me,” Henderson says. “I 



thought I fit into their plans for 1973, 
but when the trade came I was happy 
about it because I was going to a con- 
tender. If I hit in front of Allen I can 
use my base-running ability at times. 
And with Allen, Melton, Carlos May 
and myself in the lineup, we have a good 
set of bats.” 

"For years,” says Manager Chuck 
Tanner, “our ball park was judged too 
big for a power team. Well, with the 
type of power we have now we’ve cut 
down the size of the park.” 

With Henderson hitting third and Mel- 
ton fifth, Allen is the filling in an ex- 
plosive sandwich. He may even better 
his league-leading 1 1 3 R Bis and 37 hom- 
ers, because he will not be walked as 
often. Why walk Allen to face Melton? 
Allen’s value has been further increased 
by the designated-hitter rule. 

The While Sox are enjoying the new 
love-me, love-my-team Allen. Now be- 
ginning his 10th full season as a major- 
leaguer, Allen has reported for the start 
of a spring training for only the third 
time. He did it during his rookie spring 
with the Phillies in 1964 and again with 
the Dodgers in 1971. “I knew last Sep- 
tember that I was coming to the start 
of our spring training,” Allen explained 
one afternoon in Sarasota. "But every 
time 1 saw Chuck he kept telling me he 
didn't want me in spring training early. 
He said he wouldn’t know what to do 
with me if I ever got here early.” 

A big smile crossed Allen’s face. In 
the opening workouts he has been tak- 
ing ground balls at second base and 
shortstop just for exercise and Tanner 
occasionally plays first base to catch Al- 
len’s throws. Tanner is also utilizing Al- 
len’s knowledge of base running to help 
other Chicago players. “We ran our- 
selves into a lot of mistakes on the bases 
last year,” Allen said, “and those mis- 
takes cost us some games. If I can help 
anybody just a little bit it will help us 
as a team.” 

When Allen was at Philadelphia, Gene 
Mauch, then the Phillie manager, said 
of him, “There are only two things you 
cannot get by Richie Allen. One is a 
high fastball and the other a fast high- 
ball.” Following his fine season last year, 
however, Allen’s image has changed re- 
markably. The day after his signing last 
week he walked over to two Chicago re- 
porters and apologized because the sto- 
ry of his record salary broke first in 
Washington, where his adviser worked 


on the contract. “I’m sorry about what 
happened,” Allen said. “It’s embarrass- 
ing to me because you guys should never 
have been beaten on the story.” 

Later that day a television network 
man came to the White Sox training 
camp with a camera crew. Allen had 
just come from the field and was ready 
for a shower. His uniform was off and 
hanging in his locker, wrinkled and 
damp. “Would you put your uniform 
back on,” the man asked, “and come 
out on the field? We just need a couple 
of minutes.” 

“The uniform's all wet,” Dick said, 
“and I don’t want to put it back on. 
I’ll help you, but can’t we do it in my 
street clothes?” 

“I’m network out of New York,” the 
TV man said. 

“I’m Allen out of Pennsylvania," said 
Allen. 

“We really need the uniform,” the tele- 
vision man suggested. 

“No matter what I’m in,” said Al- 
len, “Me is Me.” 

But Allen put his wet trousers back 
on, got into a red windbreaker and went 
out and did the interview. 

Off in the distance the pitchers were 
still working: wondrous knuckleballer 
Wilbur Wood (24-17), the rejuvenated 
Bart Johnson, newcomer Steve Stone, 
youthful reliever Terry Forster, who in 
1972 had finished 45 games and set a 
team record with 29 saves. He had not 
given up a home run in 100 innings. No- 
tably absent: Stan Bahnsen (21-16), who 
had not yet signed. Inseparable from 
Wood & Co. was a middle-aged man 
with a middling chaw in his cheek: John- 
ny Sain, pitching coach extraordinary. 
Contrary to conventional wisdom. Sain 
and Tanner promoted Forster in 1971, 
after he had put in but 54 innings of 
minor-league pitching. Forster logged 
only 50 major-league innings that year. 
“That plus Sain’s coaching was worth 
200 innings in the minors,” said Chuck 
Tanner. All in all.il seemed staff enough 
for a pennant race. 

At third base Melton was fielding balls 
hit by Coach Joe Lonnett. One hopped 
up and struck Melton on the shoulder. 
“Ah! Ah!" Melton shouted, “you got 
me." 

"Ding-a-ling-a-ling," hollered Lon- 
nett. 

The Back is back, the Me is Me, and 
perhaps at last the bells will be ringing 
on Chicago’s South Side. end 
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NOW SHE PLAYS FOR 
GREEN STAMPS 

. . . and green stuff. Chris Evert gets her introduction to the money game 
and comes away with 10 grand reasons for being a pro by JOE JARES 


I t was something more, or maybe 
something (ess, than a tennis tour- 
nament. There was a lively and loud Dix- 
ieland band, a water ballet, a million- 
dollar art show featuring Picassos and 
Utrillos and a pro-am, which reached 
its artistic height when Miami Dolphin 
Safety Dick Anderson banged himself 
over the right eye with his own metal 
racket. All this hoopla took place last 
week at The Tennis Club in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. and served as a sideshow 
in the main attraction, hometown girl 
Chris Evert playing as a professional 
for the first time. It was the splashiest 
coming-out party for a Southern belle 
since Scarlett O'Hara made her debut 
a I Tara. 

The event was the S&H Green Stamps 
$50,000 Women's Tennis Classic, first 
stop on an eight-tournament tour 
called — without a shred of pity for head- 
line writers — the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association Women’s Prize Mon- 
ey Circuit, or USLTAWPMC. Since the 
stars were supposed to be Evert and 
the successful 21 -year-old Australian, 
Evonne Goolagong, some people re- 
ferred to it as the Ev and Chrissie Show, 
which is not to be confused with that 
other women’s tennis tour, the one un- 
derwritten primarily by Virginia Slims 
cigarettes and featuring Billie Jean King 
and Margaret Court. King and Court 
are aging actresses who soon will have 
to content themselves with character 
roles, says the USLTA. Ev and Chrissie 
are the lovely ingenues. 

There would not be a USLTA tour 
worth a sagging net without Evert. Vir- 
ginia Slims wanted her badly, but she 
and/or her family chose to help the Es- 
tablishment USLTA start what amounts 
to a Chrissie clay-court caravan. The 
last three tournaments will be in Sar- 
asota, Miami Beach and St. Petersburg, 
and two of these on the slow clay that 
so nicely complements Evert’s backcourt 
game. The tour opener last week was 
not only on clay, not only in her home- 
town, but also at the club where she prac- 
tices almost every day. 

So it was to no one’s surprise that 
Evert turned up in the finals on Sunday 
and won in a rout, though not against 
her fellow starlet Goolagong. Her op- 
ponent was England’s veteran Virginia 
Wade, nine years her senior. Though 
Wade played in five Virginia Slims tour- 
naments last year and has the hardest 
serve in women’s tennis, she was no 
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match for Evert. The scores were 6-1, 
6-2, and it took only 55 minutes for 
Evert to win the first prize of SI 0,000, 
the equivalent of 3,333 books of Green 
Stamps. 

“I really felt like a beginner today,” 
said Wade. “The only way we’re going 
to have good matches against Chrissie 
is if she gets worse.” 

In her months of hard practice since 
her last tournament — Boca Raton in Oc- 
tober — Evert seems to have put more 
muscle into her serve and, if possible, 
sharpened the ground strokes that were 
already radar-guided. She still stays away 
from the net as if it were radioactive, 
but she has excellent concentration, she 
disguises her shots until the last mo- 
ment and, with the exception of her clev- 
er drop shot, appears to hit each ball 
with all her strength, especially her fa- 
mous two-fisted backhand. Always when 
serving and often on ground strokes she 
lets out a loud grunt, which some sen- 
sitive Lauderdalians prefer to call a gasp. 

“You put more energy in your grunt 
than your serve,” scolds her father and 
coach, Jimmy. 

Tennis pro Jimmy Evert is a metic- 
ulous and conservative man, so metic- 
ulous that when his kids practice at Fort 
Lauderdale’s Holiday Park — the tennis 
complex that Jimmy runs — they get new 
balls at about the same time they would 
in a match, thus preventing any bad hab- 
its that might develop from swinging at 
dead ones. So conservative is Jimmy that 
he did not challenge the USLTA rule — 
of doubtful legality — that prevented 
Chris from turning pro until she was 18 
and cost her almost $50,000. 

Now that his daughter is 18, Jimmy 
is her agent as well, with the help of his 
brother, who is a lawyer in Georgia. As 
expected, Chris has not rushed out to 
endorse everything under the Florida 
sun. There is a new line of sportswear 
called Chrissie Evert for Sports 7 and 
she has joined the Wilson Sporting 
Goods staff, continuing to use Wilson’s 
Billie Jean King model racket until she 
gets one with her own signature on it. 
So far that is all, though the business 
world would no doubt love to capitalize 
on her popularity by marketing Chrissie 
Evert cola, Chrissie Evert toenail polish 
and a Chrissie Evert doll — wind it up, 
and it swings a little racket and grunts. 

If Evert was nervous in her first pro 
match, she did not show it. This despite 
tremendous pressure put on her by lo- 


cal people, including the disk jockey who 
gushed, “We’ve got our fingers crossed 
for you, Chrissie," and the tournament 
promoter, George Liddy, who gave her 
a new car — a chamois-colored Cutlass 
Supreme — the day before play began. 
Modeling one of her own brand of 
frocks — she trotted out a new one each 
day and loaned others to her 15-year- 
old sister Jeanne — she played Michele 
Gurdal of Belgium on Wednesday af- 
ternoon and put her away with ease 6-1 , 
6-2. The match took just 36 minutes. 

"I’d rather have my pro debut here 
than anywhere else,” she said afterward. 
"I know the people who are watching. 
If I win, I’d like to win in front of them. 
If I lose, I know they’ll understand.” 

No understanding was needed, or even 
contemplated. On Friday Evert had an 
easy time (6-2, 6-1) with Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Marie Neumannova, who serves 
left-handed and hits everything else right- 
handed. On Saturday the semifinal vic- 
tim was pretty Linda Tuero (6-1, 6-2) 
whose novelist boyfriend William Peter 
Blatty, author of The Exorcist , was in 
the audience. 

"Chris is playing the best she has in 
her life,” said Tuero. 



Virginia's Siam proved to be a little too slim. 


Goolagong had been breezing also, 
beating Janet Haas 6-0, 6-1 and Patti 
Hogan 6-3, 6-3, but her Saturday af- 
ternoon match was against the more for- 
midable Wade, and their battle was one 
of the tournament’s most entertaining. 

Goolagong, managed by the same peo- 
ple who handle Arnold Palmer and pro- 
moting a line of sportswear (Ginori) to 
rival Evert's, did not play well and Wade 
was aggressive and sharp. In the first 
set Wade had a 4-2 lead and was within 
a point of breaking Goolagong in the 
seventh game when the Aussie ran off 
five straight points — two of them on 
streaking backhand passing shots. The 
set went down to the last point of the 
nine-point tie breaker. Wade won it, then 
took the second set rather easily for a 
7-6, 6-3 victory, and the producers of 
the Ev and Chrissie Show were looking 
for a catchy new title. Hey, how about 
Virginia Slams? 

Whether or not she could wreck 
Evert’s coming-out party by upsetting 
the hometown heroine on Sunday was 
another matter; she didn’t seem overly 
optimistic. “I’ve practiced very hard and 
I’ve been playing well," she said. “I’m 
so pleased I got to the finals. She’s a 
bloody good player on these courts. 
She’ll probably kill me." Which gives 
Virginia honors as realist of the week. 

The crowd, naturally, would be all 
for Evert — or would it? Six Fort Lau- 
derdale girls, each about 13 and each in 
tennis clothes, were watching the Wade- 
Goolagong match and rooting hard for 
the Aussie. They wanted Goolagong to 
meet Evert in the finals the next day, 
right? Yes, they chorused. They would 
be rooting for Chris, right? Wrong. They 
would be for Goolagong. 

“She’s nicer than Chris,” said one with 
a faceful of freckles and a mouthful of 
metal. "Chrissie’s gotta lose sometime." 

Well, Evert did not lose despite her 
little detractors. The only question about 
her, one left completely unanswered af- 
ter the tournament, was how she would 
do were she to play on the tougher Slims 
Circuit with fewer events on Florida clay 
and steady opposition from King, Court, 
Nancy Gunter, Kerry Melville, etc. Evert 
herself would like to know and said she 
was sure the Women’s Lob feud would 
be settled by next year. 

In the meantime she will be travel- 
ing the USLTAWPMC, modeling her 
Sports 7 dresses, honing her strokes — 
and making money. end 
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CLYDE THE GLIDE 

AND THE SLIDE 

Last year Florida State was Cinderella, but now it is only the slipper. The 
reasons reveal how fragile are the components of an athletic team's success 

by BARRY MCDERMOTT 


B esides dribbles, free throws and 25- 
foot jump shots, every college bas- 
ketball season serves up a smorgasbord 
of winners and losers, ample dishes of 
jubilation and lamentation, it usu- 
ally offers something else, too — one team 
that is magic, and one that is all but trag- 
ic. In consecutive years Florida Slate 
has filled both roles. Last season State 
was a Cinderella in sparkle-dust sneak- 
ers, an NCAA finalist and about the 
only team to score at least a moral vic- 
tory over UCLA. This season has drawn 
to a markedly dissimilar conclusion for 
the withered Seminoles. Now they arc 
the losers, the cadavers of their game, a 
team with ennui for a mascot. Who killed 
Florida State? Why did it die? 

The answers are there to be found, 
found in Tallahassee, where disgruntled 
fans accuse the team of every malady ex- 
cept ring around the collar; found in 
Room 361 of a student dormitory on 
the FSU campus where for part of the 
season the team's two best players lin- 
gered in limbo; found at the pleasant sub- 
urban home of Coach Hugh Durham, 
a flustered, disillusioned man on a sway- 
ing tightrope; found among former Sem- 
inole players who are dismayed by the 
team's chilling decline. 

Florida State began the season with 
three players gone from last year, two of 
them starters. But it had two very prom- 
ising junior college transfers, Benny (The 
Glide) Clyde and Otis Johnson. The re- 
turning veterans included slick -shooting 
Ron King; Lawrence McCray, a 6' 1 1" 
center who performed well against 
UCLA’s Bill Walton; 6' 10" Reggie Roy- 
als: and little Otto Petty, the scampering 

FSU Coach Hugh Durham had high hopes be- 
fore the attitude of Benny Clyde ( far left) and 
an Injury to Ron King reduced No. 2 to zero. 


5' 1“ mini-hit of the '72 NCAA finals 
in Los Angeles. It seemed that the only 
way to stop Florida State was for the 
team to stop itself. 

And that is what happened. The Sem- 
inoles opened the season as the second- 
ranked team in the country. They end 
it with skid marks all over a record that 
shows eight losses, defeats not so ap- 
palling in themselves as in their con- 
struction, for Florida State has not 
played well this year, ce'tainly not in 
the games it lost, occasionally not in 
the 18 games it won. Sometimes it has 
been easy to pinpoint the trouble as in 
the case of Ron King, who was injured 
in the team's sixth game. Sometimes not 
so easy, as with Benny Clydv who was 
suspended from the squad in late Jan- 
uary and not reinstated for nearly a 
month. King and Clyde arc the players 
in Room 361 . 

“People talk about what we had com- 
ing back this year," says Coach Dur- 
ham. “They don't talk about what we 
lost. They forget Greg Samuel, Ron Har- 
ris. Rowland Garrett. Samuel played 30 
games for us last season and committed 
only 30 fouls. And that while being 
matched against the best backcourl man 
on the other team every night. He was 
the best defensive guard in the country, 
that's all. And then there was Garrett. 
All he did was make the Chicago Bulls — 
without a no-cut contract. And Harris. 
No one knew him. He was our sixth 
man, but he was in every game at the 
end. He was our most valuable player. 
The team voted him MVP after the sea- 
son was over. People say. ‘What's wrong 
with Florida Slate? All that talent and 
they're losing.' Well, maybe we lost some 
talent, too." 

Every defeat has bitten a piece from 
Durham's soul, and there have been 


times when he must have felt like a man 
caugh* in a whirlpool Tallahassee is a 
Southern town, and Durham's predom- 
inantly black tea/ns have galled a seg- 
ment of the population. People hesitated 
to complain in the face of success, but 
defeat enjoys no such protection. "I 
know there are people against us here," 
Durham sighs. " Hell , we have people 
like that on our own scorer's table.” 

The coach and his players have been 
demeaned as "outlaws” and worse on 
occasion by rival coaches, charges that 
have gained credibility if only because 
Durham's teams twice have been put 
on probation by the NCAA. "Everybody 
in the United States knows that." Dur- 
ham says wearily. “It seems that every 
lime someone wants to write about 
what's wrong with college basketball. 
Florida State's name is brought up. I 
think we’ve paid our penalty. 

"I knew the pressures that would arise 
because of the black athletes when we 
started to recruit them, but I'm not go- 
ing to go out there and strive for me- 
diocrity. I'll tell you, we’re making more 
or a contribution to society than, say, 
someone like Dean Smith at North Car- 
olina. Sure, you take a kid who scores 
1 ,200 or 1 ,300 in his college boards, and 
you’re not going to have problems. But 
we're taking kids who. if we didn't take 
them and put them into college, prob- 
ably would end up as a drain on society 
instead of a possible asset.” 

The season has been one of patchwork 
for the beleaguered coach. He has tried 
three different starting lineups as he 
searched for the antidote to his Fran- 
kenstein monster, inserting new and 
hopeful formulas after King dislocated 
his ankle playing against Alabama and 
was out for the year, and then again 
after Clyde was suspended. He even 
moved Petty down as he desperately 
sought someone to come off the bench 
and keep his team rolling. But without 
King in the lineup Florida Stale's shoot- 
ing was futile and the team was vul- 
nerable to zone defenses. 

“The guys are saying that Coach Dur- 
ham has changed." King says. “Maybe 
he has. You get different players, you 
have got to change. We used to cover 
all over the court. We used to dog, 
dog. dog, steal the ball, start the 
break. Now we slow it down. It's not 
like it used to be.” 
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A perceptive young man. King has an- 
alyzed the team's behavior as puerile. 
“If a guy messes up in a game,” he 
says, "the others players get mad at him 
instead of helping him. They say he 
shouldn’t be in there playing. They start 
hangin’ their heads. And then you have 
guys getting mad because they aren't 
being used enough. And it all falls back 
on the coach. Last year we didn't have 
any problems. Everybody is complaining 
this year.” 

Durham is rankled by the situation, 
and the charges. In his seven years as a 
head coach this has been the first sea- 
son in which he encountered serious per- 
sonality problems. Despite warnings, 
including one from Clyde’s hometown 
adviser, Mrs. Rubyc Wysingcr, who told 
the coach that her ward would need del- 
icate treatment, Durham recruited Clyde 
out of Ellsworth Junior College in Iowa. 
Admittedly a superior individual bas- 
ketball talent, the youngster was strug- 
gling to forget u childhood that includ- 
ed some brushes with the law in his home- 
town of St. Petersburg, Fla. He was a 
product of poverty, with a reputation 
as a bitter, moody, withdrawn, suspi- 
cious individual. Those who know him 
claim that he does not trust anyone, spe- 
cifically whites. Some people resent his 
detached manner. Indeed, one of Dur- 
ham's frustrations is that Clyde seldom 
smiles. Perhaps that is because life has 
not seemed all that funny to Clyde, whose 
face is pocked with the scars of child- 
hood fights. 

“We took a chance on Clyde," says 
Durham. "Wc knew that going in. But 
what arc you going to do, shut a guy 
off because he made a mistake some- 
where in his life? That's the easy way 
out." The coach hoped that his other 
players would keep Clyde straight. He 
was wrong. 

Almost the opposite occurred. “Clyde 
really influenced the team in a bad 
way,” says Harris. Last year's MVP 
now is doing graduate work at Florida 
State preparatory to entering medical 
school, and he is surprisingly candid. 
“He really brought them down this 
year. A lot of dudes look up to Clyde 
and follow him. If he wanted to do it 
fancy, then everybody wanted to do it 
fancy. If Clyde wanted to spin and 
take the ball through his legs, then 
Petty wanted to and Johnson wanted 
to. Everybody wanted the spotlight. 
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“There were a lot of little things. Like 
at practice, everybody would be playing 
really good defense and suddenly Clyde 
would start laughing and say: ‘Hey, 
you're all crazy.’ Things like that. Coach 
might tell Clyde to run a lap, and if the 
players laughed, Clyde might tell Dur- 
ham to go to hell. He's like that. 

“Durham probably used the wrong 
approach with him. He tried to be easy 
on him, to be his buddy. But maybe he 
should have been hard from the start. 
He tried to get Clyde to change his game, 
to cut out the fancy stuff, but without 
that Benny is just another person, and 
he wouldn't change.” 

Clyde finallywas suspended after slug- 
ging a player late in a game against 
Southern Illinois. He had tried to one- 
hand a rebound, and to his embarrass- 
ment lost control of the ball. While chas- 
ing it out of bounds a Southern Illinois 
player jostled him and Clyde punched 
back. The flagrant foul almost cost Flor- 
ida Stale a win. This , following a series 
of broken curfews, skipped classes and 
real as well as insinuated insubordina- 
tions, was too much for Durham. 

"Benny thinks society is shafting 
him,” says Durham. "I told him in- 
stead of crying, he ought to be thankful 
that The Man gave him more basketball 
ability than 95% of the people in the 
world. He doesn't look at it that way. 
He thinks the reason he is a good bas- 
ketball player is because he works hard- 
er than everybody else. He's wrong. It’s 
the natural ability. When he wants to 
be, he's fantastic.” 

Clyde was reinstated after he met the 
rather meager penalties Durham out- 
lined for him when he was dropped. “I 
told him that he had to go to class for 
10 straight days and make curfew when 
we had it,” Durham says. "That doesn't 
sound like much, but to a guy who is 
used to not going to class at all it is. If 
Benny lands in the pros with a coach 
who demands excellence, he'll be ter- 
rific. But if he ends up with one who 
lets him go his own way, he won’t cut 
it. You know, aside from the suspension, 

I haven’t had any trouble with Benny. 
He's just never had to do it somebody 
else's way, that's all. If Benny had come 
to Florida Slate as a freshman, he'd be 
great today.” 

But it is too easy and surely unfair to 
put the entire blame for Florida State's 
demise on Benny Clyde. Other factors 


are involved. Perhaps more than any 
player on the team, Clyde needed a suc- 
cessful year at Florida Stale, for he saw 
in this season a chance for a pro con- 
tract and a ticket out of the maelstrom 
that has been his sorry life. Even now 
he talks about how well he will perform 
for Florida State next year — if he does 
not get a good offer from the pros after 
their undergraduate drafts. 

"There were eight kids in my fam- 
ily,” says Clyde. “My old man ran off 
and left us when 1 was 2. The old lady 
had to bring us up. It was rough. Now 
the old lady is afraid I'm going to blow 
it, but I’m not.’’ 

Last summer Harris and Florida State 
Guard Otis Cole visited with Benny in 
St. Petersburg. "It's really bad there.'’ 
remembers Harris. "It was so bad that 
we lied to him and told him we had to 
leave. You go down to the store and 
you just sec junkies lined up everywhere 
nodding. Clyde's girl friend wouldn’t ride 
in our car because she said it looked 
like a police car, and she didn't want any- 
body shooting at her. 

“People don’t realize what a pro con- 
tract means to a black person like Clyde. 
It’s his only chance to get out. I come 
from the same type of thing. There were 
nine kids in my family. It was hard, but I 
never had to beat up people for lunch 
money like Clyde says he did. You don’t 
know what it's like to go through four 
years of school with only one pair of 
pants. The saddest thing I ever saw in my 
life was coming home and looking on as 
my dad ate bread and syrup for lunch 
when he was working 13 hours a day. I 
made it through okay, but Clyde didn't. 
Maybe he had a different personality 
than me. Maybe he's insecure.” 

“From the git-go, he had the repu- 
tation here as a bad guy,” says Clyde's 
roommate. King. “Maybe people were 
looking for him to mess up.” 

Florida State began its season with 
three relatively easy victories. The first 
hint of trouble came in the Marshall Me- 
morial Classic when Princeton beat the 
Seminoles by two points. Days later came 
the King injury against Alabama, and 
that set a pattern. By the middle of Jan- 
uary even Durham was not voting for 
FSU in the weekly coaches' poll. 

"I told my assistant coach before the 
start of the season that Benny Clyde is 
the type of player who can get you ranked 
second," says Durham. “But then if ev- 
contimttd 
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THE SLIDE 


erybody doesn't come through for you, 
you start out high and play yourself 
down. And that is what happened. 

■‘The sad thing is that Clyde still 
doesn't understand why he was suspend- 
ed. He thinks it was only for hitting 
that player. He doesn't understand that 
it was another example of him thinking 
about himself and the hell with Florida 
Stale. Clyde could be a super player. 
But he won't let himself be. He has to 
be fancy. He has ‘to do his thing,' as he 
calls it. He can’t just play basketball. 
And by doing it his own way, he’s go- 
ing to foul up sometimes. But he can't 
see that." 

When the chastised Clyde returned to 
the team, he played briefly against South 
Alabama and went scoreless, then again 
came off the bench in the first half last 
week against Marshall, a lamentable con- 
test — but fortunately the next to last 
game of the season that the Seminolcs 
lost 71-59. "He got seven rebounds in 
nine minutes,” says Durham. "Then he 
got tired. It was a lack of conditioning. 
Benny tells you how much he wants 
to play, but he didn't want to play 
enough to run on his own while he 
was suspended." 

Durham has suffered other recent dis- 
appointments. Before this season, he 
liked to point out that all but one of 
his previous black players went on to 
graduate. Now he has a couple who prob- 
ably won't get their diplomas. They 
stopped going regularly to class last fall 
because they presumed they would be 
playing professional basketball next 
year. “That'sthe problem with the young 
players,” says Harris. ’’They come here 
and get influenced by some of the older 
players who don’t go to class, and then 
the young players think they don't have 
to go, either." 

No wonder Durham's hair is falling 
out. But despite the trauma and the grat- 
ing sound of a crashing kingdom, the 
coach realizes that things could be worse. 
Last year he considered taking a pro 
coaching job— with the hapless Phila- 
delphia 76ers. 

Now he looks to the future. He feels 
certain Florida State will be back on 
top next year. Perhaps it is wishful think- 
ing to hope that Benny Clyde will be 
there, too. If The Glide started the slide, 
maybe he could help end it for State, 
and for himself, and stir up some of 
that sparkle dust again. end 
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Patriot League in 1 933, though as early as the winter of 1919- 
1920 he was being plugged for the commissioncrship of 
baseball, along with his friend and colleague General John 
“Black Jack" Pershing and the former President of the 
United Slates, William Howard Taft. At that time it had 
seemed to him an excellent stepping-stone to high polit- 
ical office, and he had been surprised and saddened when 
the owners had selected a popinjay like Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis over a man of principle like himself. In 
his estimation Landis was nothing more than a showboat 
judge — as could be proved by the fact that every time he 
made one of his “historic decisions," it was subsequently 
reversed by a higher court. In 1907 as a federal judge he 
fined the Standard Oil Company S29 million in a rebate 
case — headlines all over the place— and then was over- 
ruled by the U.S. Supreme Court. During the war. the 
same hollow theatrics: seven socialists tip before him for 
impeding the war effort; scathing denunciations from Judge 
Landis, hefty jail sentences all around, including one to a 
“Red” congressman from Milwaukee, big headlines — and 


then the verdict thrown out the window by a higher court. 
That was the man they had chosen over him. 

In the summer of 1920, having already lost out to Landis 
for the commissioner's job. General Oakhart suffered a sec- 
ond stunning set back when the movement to make him Har- 
ding's running-mate died in the smoke-filled rooms. No one 
(went the argument against him) wanted to be reminded of 
all the boys buried under crosses in France to whom General 
Oakhart had been "Father, Brother and Buddy, too." Nor — 
he thought bitterly, when the Teapot Domescandal brokein 
'23 and one after another of Harding's cronies was indicted, 
convicted and jailed for the most vile sort of political corrup- 
tion — nor did they want a man of integrity around, either. 
When Harding died (of shame and humiliation, one would 
hope) and Coolidge took the oath of office— Cool idge. that 
hack they had chosen instead of him — the General came 
near to weeping for the nation's loss of himself. But, alas, the 
American people didn't seem to care any more than the pol- 
iticians did for a man who lived by and for the Rules and 
Regulations. 

Sure enough, w hen the call went out for General Oakhart 
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in the winter of 1932, the country was sufferingjust such pan- 
ic and despair as he had predicted years ago if the ship of 
slate were to be steered for long by unprincipled leaders. It 
was not. however, to the White House or even the State 
House that the General was summoned, but to Tri-City, 
Mass., to be president of a baseball league in trouble. With 
live of its eight teams in hock to the bank, and fear growing 
among the owners that the Depression had made their play- 
ers unduly susceptible to the gambling mob, the P. League 
proprietors had paid a visit to General Oakhart in his quar- 
ters at the War College, where he was director of Military 
Studies, and pleaded with him not to sit sulking in an ivory 
tower. It was Spenser Trust, the billionaire Tycoon owner, 
and nobody's fool, who spoke the words that appeared to 
win the General's heart: he reminded him that it was not just 
their floundering league that was casting about for a strong 
man to lead it back to greatness, but the nation as well. 
An outstanding Republican who rose to national promi- 
nence in '33 might well find himself elected the 33rd Presi- 
dent of the United States in ‘36. 

Now as luck would have it— or so it seemed to the Gen- 
eral at the outset the very year he agreed to retire from the 
military to become President of the P. League, 19-year- 
old Gil Gameshcame up to pitch for the Tycoons* crosstown 
rival, the Tri-City Greenbacks. Gamesh, throwing six con- 
secutive shutouts in his first six starts, was an immediate sen- 
sation, and with his “I can beat anybody" motto, captured 
the country’s heart as no player had since the Babe began 
swatting them out of the park for the Yankees in 1920. Only 
the previous year, in the middle of the most dismal summer 
of his life, the great Luke Gofannon had called it quits and 
retired to his farm in the Jersey fiats, so that it had looked at 
the opening of the ’33 season as though the Patriot League 
would be without an Olympian of the Ruth-Cobb variety. 
Then, from nowhere — or, to be exact, from Babylonia, by 
way of his mother and father— came the youngster the Gen- 
eral aptly labeled, "the Talk of the World,” and nothing 
Hubbell did over in the National League or Lefty Grove in 
the American was remotely comparable. The tall, slim, dark- 
haired lefthander was just what the doctor had ordered fora 
nation bew ildered and frightened by a ruinous Depression 
here was a kid who just would not lose, and he made no 
bones about it either. Nothing shy. nothing sweet, nothing 
humble about this young fellow. He could be 10 runs on top 
in the bottom of the ninth, two men out, the bases empty, a 
count of 0 and 2 on the opposing team's weakest hitter, and 
if the umpire gave him a bad call he would be down off that 
mound breathing fire. "You blind robber — it's a strike!" 

I lowever, if and when the bolter should dare to put up a beef 
on a call, Gamesh would laugh like mad and call out to the 
ump, "Come on now, you can't tell anything by him — he 
never even seen it. He’d be the last guy in the world to know." 

And the fans just ate it up: 19 years old and he had the 
courage and confidence of a Walter Johnson, and the com- 
petitive spirit of the Georgia Peach himself. The stronger the 
batter the better Gil liked it. Rubbing the ball around in 
those enormous paws that hung down practically to his 
knees, he would glare defiantly at the man striding up to the 
plate (some of them stars when he was still in the cradle) and 
announce out loud his own personal opinion of the fellow's 
abilities. "You couldn't lick a stamp. You couldn't beat a 
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drum. Get your belly button in there, bud, you're what I call 
duck soup." Then, sneering away, he would lean way back, 
kick that right leg up sky-high like a chorus girl, and that 
long left arm would start coming around by way of Biloxi — 
and next thing you knew it was strike one. He would burn 
them in just as beautiful and nonchalant as that, three in a 
row , and then exactly like a barber, call out. "Next!" He did 
not waste a pitch, unless it was to throw a ball at a baiter's 
head, and lie did not consider that a waste. He knew a hun- 
dred ways to humiliate the opposition, such as late in the 
game deliberately walking the other pitcher, then setting the 
ball down on the ground to wave him from first on to sec- 
ond. "Go on, goon, you ain't gonna get there no other way, 
that's for sure." With the surprised base runner safely en- 
sconced at second, Gil would kick the ball up into his glove 
w ith the instep of his shoe — "Okay, you just stand there on 
the bag, bud." he would tell the opposing pitcher, "and you 
watch these fellas try and hit me. You might learn somethin', 
though I doubt it." 

Gamesh was seen to shed a tear only once in his career: 
when his seventh major league start was rained out. Some re- 
ports had it that he even took the Lord's name in vain, blam- 
ing Him of all people for the washout. Gil announced after- 
ward that had he been able to work in his regular rotation 
that afternoon, he would have extended his shutout streak 
through those nine innings and on to the very end of the sea- 
son. An outrageous claim, on the face of it. and yet there 
were those in the newsrooms, living rooms and barrooms 
around this nation who believed him. As it was, even lacking 
his "fine edge," as he called it, he gave up only one run the 
next day. and never more than two in any game that year. 

Around the league, in the season's early weeks, they would 
invariably boo the headstrong 19-ycar-old when he stepped 
out of the Greenback dugout, but it did not appear to affect 
him any. "I never expect they are going to be very happy to 
see me heading out to the mound," he told reporters -"I 
wouldn't be, if I was them." Yet once the game was over, it 
invariably required a police escort to get Gamesh back to the 
hotel, for the crowd that had hated him nine innings earlier 
for being so cocksure of himself was now' in the streets call- 
ing his name — adults screaming right along with kids — as 
though he was the Saviour about to emerge from the visiting 
team clubhouse in a spiffy yellow linen suit and two-toned 
perforated shoes. 

By early May it seemed to the General that he could not 
have turned up in the league president's box back of first at 
Greenback Stadium at a more felicitous moment. Just about 
everybody appeared to have become a Greenback fan, and 
the developing Patriot League pennant battle between the 
two Tri-City teams, the impeccably professional Tycoons, 
and the rough-and-tumble Greenbacks, made headlines 
East and West, and constituted just about the only news that 
didn't want to make you slit your throat over the barren din- 
ner table. Men out of work — and there were 15 million of 
them across the land— men sick and tired of defeat and dy- 
ing for a taste of victory, rich men who had become paupers 
overnight, would somehow scrape two bits together to come 
out and watch from the bleachers as a big unbeatable boy 
named Gil Gamesh did his stuff on the mound. And to the 
little kids of America, whose dads were on the dole, whose 
uncles were on the booze, and whose older brothers were on 
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the bum, lie was a living, breathing example of that hero of 
American heroes, the he-man, a combination of Lindbergh. 
Tarzan and (with his long, girlish lashes and brilliantined 
black hair) Rudolph Valentino: brave, brutish, and a lady- 
killer, and in possession of a sidearm fastball that according 
to Ripley's "Believe It or Not" could pass clear through a 
batter's chest, come out his back, and still be traveling at 
"major league speed.” 

But the General's enthusiasm cooled when midway in the 
third month of the season a feud erupted between young Gil 
and Mike Masterson. The grand old man of umpiring had 
been assigned by General Oakhart to follow the Greenbacks 
around the country, after it became evident that Gamesh was 
just too much for the other officials in the circuit to handle. 
The boy could be rough when the call didn't go his way, and 
games had been held up for five and 10 minutes at a time 
while Gamesh told the ump in question just what he thought 
of his probity, eyesight, physiognomy, parentage and place 
of national origin. Because of the rookie's enormous popu- 
larity, because of the records he was breaking in game after 
game, because many in the crowd had laid out their last 
quarter to see Gamesh pitch (and because they were just 
plain intimidated), the umps tended to tolerate from Ga- 
mesh what would have been inexcusable in a more mature, 
or less spectacular, player. This of course was creating a most 
dangerous precedent vis-a-vis the Rules and Regulations, 
concerning which there was no greater believer than Gener- 
al Oakhart. 

Every Massachusetts schoolchild who had ever gone off 
with his class to visit the General’s office at P. League head- 
quarters in Tri-City knew about General Oakhart and his 
Rules and Regulations. During the school year, busloads of 
little children were regularly ushered through the hallways 
painted with murals of the great Patriot League heroes of the 
past — Base Baal, Luke Gofannon, Mike Mazda, Smoky 
Woden, 12 and 15 feet high and in color — and into General 
Oakhart's paneled office to hear him deliver his lecture on 
the national pastime. In order to bring home to the young- 
sters the central importance of the Rules and Regulations, 
he would draw their attention to the model of a baseball di- 
amond on his desk, explaining to them that if the distance be- 


tween the bases were to be shortened by as little as one inch, 
you might just as well change the name of the game, for by so 
doing you w-ould have altered fundamentally the existing re- 
lationship between the diamond "as we have always known 
it” and the physical effort and skill required to play the game 
upon a field of those dimensions. Into their solemn and awed 
little faces he would thrust his heavily decorated chest (for 
he dressed in a soldier’s uniform till the day he died) and he 
would say: "Now I am not telling you that somebody won’t 
come along tomorrow and try to change that distance on us. 
The streets are full of people with harebrained schemes, out 
to make a dollar, out to make confusion, out to make the 
world over because it doesn’t happen to suit their taste. I am 
only telling you that 90 feet is how far from one another the 
bases have been for a hundred years now, and as far as I am 
concerned, how far from one another they shall remain until 
the end of lime. I happen to think that the gieat man w hose 
picture you see hanging above my desk knew w hat he was 
doing when he invented the game of baseball. 1 happen to 
think that when it came to the geometry of the diamond, he 
was a genius on a par with Copernicus and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, whom I am sure you have read about in your school 
books. I happen to think that 90 feet was precisely the length 
necessary to make this game the hard, exciting, and sus- 
penseful struggle that it is. And that is why I would impress 
upon your young minds a belief in following to the letter, the 
Rules and Regulations, as they have been laid down by 
thoughtful and serious men before you or I were ever born, 
and as they have survived in baseball for a hundred years 
now, and in human life since the dawn of civilization. Boys 
and girls, take away the Rules and Regulations, and you 
don’t have any civilized life as we know and revere it. If I 
have any advice for you today, it’s this: Don’t try to shorten 
the base paths in order to reach home plate faster and score. 
All you will have accomplished by that technique is tocheap- 
en the value of a run. I hope you will ponder that on the bus 
ride back to school. Now, go on out and stroll around the 
corridors all you want. Those great paintings arc there for 
your enjoyment. Good day, and good luck to you.” 

It was in order to preserve the spirit and the letter of the 
Rules and Regulations and to prevent the situation with Gil 
Gamesh from getting completely out of hand that General 
Oakhart turned to the finest judge of a fastball in the majors, 
in his estimate the toughest, fairest official who ever wore 
blue, the man whose booming voice had earned him the 
monicker "The Mouth." 

"I have been umpiring in the Patriot League since Dewey 
took Manila,” Mike the Mouth Masterson liked to tell them 
on the annual banquet circuit after the World Series was 
over. "I have rendered more than a million and a half de- 
cisions in that time, and let me tell you, in all those years I 
have never called one wrong, at least not in my heart. In my 
apprentice days down in the minors I was bombarded with 
projectiles from the stands, I was threatened with switch- 
blades by coaches, and once a misguided manager fired upon 
me with a gun. This three-inch scar here on my forehead was 
inflicted by the mask of a catcher who believed himself 
wronged by me, and on my shoulders and my back I bear 64 
wounds inflicted during my ’years of trial’ by bottles of soda 
pop. I have been mobbed by fans so perturbed that when I 
arrived in the dressing room I discovered all the buttons had 
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been torn from my clothing, and rotten vegetables had been 
stuffed into my trousers and my shirt. But harassed and 
hounded as I have been, I am proud to say that I have never 
so much as changed the call on a close one out of fear of the 
consequences to my life, my limbs, or my loved ones." 

This last was an allusion to the kidnapping and murder 
of Mike the Mouth’s only child, back in 1898, his first 
year up with the P. League. The kidnappers had entered 
Mike’s Wisconsin home as he was about to leave for the 
ball park to umpire a game between the Reapers and the 
visiting Rustlers, who were battling that season for the 
(lag. Placing a gun to his little girl’s blond curls, the in- 
truders told the young umpire that if the Reapers lost that 
afternoon, Mary Jane would be back in her high chair for 
dinner, unharmed. If however the Reapers should win for 
any reason, then Masterson could hold himself respon- 
sible for his darling child's fate. Well, that game, as ev- 
eryone knows, went on and on and on, before the Reap- 
ers put together two walks and a scratch hit in the bottom 
of the 17th to break the 3-3 tie and win by a run. In sub- 
sequent weeks, pieces of little Mary Jane Masterson were 
found in every park in the Patriot League. 

It did not take but one pitch, of course, for Mike the 
Mouth to become the lifelong enemy of Gil Gamesh. Huge 
crowd, sunny day, flags snapping in the breeze, Gil winds up, 
kicks, and here comes that long left arm, Americans, around 
by way of the equator. 

•‘That’s a ball,” thundered Mike, throwing his own left 
arm into the air (as if anybody in the ball park needed a sign 
when The Mouth was back of the plate). 

"A ball?’’ cried Gamesh, hurling his glove 25 feel in the 
air. “Why, 1 couldn’t put a strike more perfect across the 
plate! That was right in there, you blind robber!" 

Mike raised one meaty hand to stop the game and stepped 
out in front of the plate with his whisk broom. He swept the 
dust away meticulously, allowing the youth as much time as 
he required to remember where he was and whom he was 
talking to. Then he turned to the mound and said — in tones 
exceeding courteous — “Young fellow, it looks like you’ll be 
in the league for quite a while. That sort of language will get 
you nothing. Why don’t you give it up?" And he stepped 
back into position behind the catcher. "Play!” he roared. 

On the second pitch, Mike’s left arm shot again. "That's 
two.” And Gamesh was rushing him. 


"You cheat! You crook! You thief! You overage, over- 
stuffed—" 

"Son, don’t say any more." 

"And what if I do, you pickpocket?" 

"I will give you the thumb right now, and we will get on 
with the game of baseball that these people have paid good 
money to come out here today to see.” 

"They didn't come out to 
see no baseball game, you 
idiot — they come out to see //re!" 
"I will run you out of here just the 
same.’’ 

“Try it!" laughed Gil, waving toward the 
stands w here the Greenback fans were already on 
their feet, whooping like a tribe of Red Indians for Mike 
the Mouth's scalp. And how 1 could it be otherwise? The rook- 
ie had a record of fourteen wins and no losses, and it was not 
yet July. "Go ahead and try it," said Gil. "They’d mob you, 
Masterson. They'd pull you apart.” 

“I would as soon be killed on a baseball field," replied 
Mike the Mouth, “as anywhere else. Now w hy don’t you go 
out there and pitch. That’s what they pay you to do.” 

Smiling, Gil said, "And why don’t you go in your 

shoes.” 

Mike looked as though his best friend had died: sadly he 
shook his head. "No, son, no, that won't do, not in the Big 
Time.” And up went the right thumb, an appendage about 
the size and shape of a nice pickle. Up it went and up it 
stayed, though for a moment it looked as though Gamesh, 
whose mouth had fallen open, was considering biting it off— 
it wasn't but an inch from his teeth. 

"Leave the field, son. And leave it now.” 

"Oh sure," chuckled Gil. recovering his composure. "Oh 
sure, leave the field in the middle of pitchin’ to the first bat- 
ter," and he started back out to the mound, loping noncha- 
lantly like a big boy in an open meadow, while the crowd 
roared its love right into his face. "Oh sure," he said, laugh- 
ing like mad. 

"Son, either you go," Mike called after him, “or I forfeit 
this game to the other side." 

"And ruin my perfect record?" he asked, his hands on his 
hips in disbelief. “Oh sure," he laughed. Then he got back to 
business: sanding down the ball in his big calloused palms, 
he called to the batsman on whom he had a two-ball count, 
"Okay, get in there, bud, and let's see if you can get that gun 
off your shoulder." 

But the batter had hardly done as Gil had told him to when 
he was lifted out of the box by Mike the Mouth. Seventy-one 
years old, and a lifetime of being banged around, and still he 
just picked him up and set him aside like a paperweight. 
Then, with his own feet dug in, one on either side of home 
plate, he made his startling announcement to the 60,000 fans 
in Greenback Stadium — the voice of Enrico Caruso could 
not have carried any more clearly to the corners of the out- 
field bleachers. 

"Because Greenback pitcher Gilbert Gamesh has failed 
to obey the order of the umpire-in-chief that he remove 
himself from the field of play, this game is deemed for- 
feited by a score of 9 to 0 to the opposing team, under 
rule 4.1 5 of the Official Baseball Rules that govern the play- 
ing of baseball games by the professional teams of the Pa- 
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triol League of Professional Baseball Clubs." 

And jaw raised, arms folded and legs astride home plate — 
very like that Colossus at Rhodes — Mike the Mouth re- 
mained planted where he was, even as wave upon wave of 
wild men washed over the fences and onto the field. 

And Gil Gamesh, his lips white with froth and his eagle 
eyes spinning in his skull, stood a mere 60 feet and six inches 
away, holding a lethal weapon in his hand. 

The next morning. A black-and-white perforated shoe kicks 
open the door to General Oakhart's office and with a wad of 
newspapers in his notorious left hand, enter Gil Gamesh, 
shrieking. "My record is not 14 and I! It's 14 and 0! Only 
now they got me down here for a loss'. Which is impossible! 
And you two done it!" 

"You ‘done' it, young man," said General Oakhart, while 
in a double-breasted blue suit the same deep shade as his um- 
pire togs, Mike the Mouth Masterson silently tilled a chair 
by the trophy cabinet. 

"Youse!" 

"You.” 

"Youse!" 

“You.” 


"Then you will be what is known as an outlaw." 

"And? So? Jesse James was an outlaw. And he’s world- 
famous." 

"True. But he did not pitch in the major leagues.” 

“He didn’t want to," sneered the young star. 

“But you do,” said the General. Bewildered, Gamesh col- 
lapsed into a chair. It wasn't just what he wanted todo.it was 
all he wanted to do. It was what he was made to do. 

“But," he whimpered, “my perfect record." 

“The umpire, in case it hasn't occurred to you, has a rec- 
ord too. A record," the General informed him, "that must 
remain untainted by charges of favoritism or falsification. 
Otherwise there would not even be major league baseball 
contests in which young men like yourself could excel." 

“But there ain’t no young men like myself," Gamesh 
whined — "There’s me. and that's it." 

“Gil . . It was Mike the Mouth speaking. OfT the play- 
ing field he had a voice like a songbird's, so gentle and mel- 
lifluous that it could soothe a baby to sleep. And alas, it had, 
years and years ago . . . "Son, listen to me. There's just got 
to be an umpire in the ball game. And he has got to be the 
boss. There’s never been a big league game without one, and 
there never will ... Oh Gil,” he crooned. “I don't expect 



“Stop saying ‘you’ when I say ‘youse’ — it was youse, and 
the whole country knows it too! You and that thief! Sittin' 
there free as a bird, when he oughtta be in Sing Sing!” 

Now the General's decorations flashed into view as he 
raised himself from behind the desk. Wearing the ribbons 
and stars of a courageous lifetime, he was impressive as a 
ship’s figurehead — and of course he was still a powerfully 
built man, with a chest on him that might have been hooped 
around like a barrel. Indeed, the three men gathered togeth- 
er in the room looked as though they could have held their 
own against a team of horses, if they'd had to draw a brew- 
ery truck through the streets of Tri-City. No wonder that the 
day before, the mob that had pressed right up to his chin had 
fallen back from Mike the Mouth as he stood astride home 
plate like the Eighth Wonder of the World. Of course, ever 
since the murder of his child, not even 
the biggest numskull had dared to 
throw so much as a peanut shell at 
him from the stands: but neither did 
his bulk encourage a man to tread 
upon his foes. 

"Gamesh,” said the General, swelling with righteousness, 
“no umpire in the history of this league has ever been found 
guilty of a single act of dishonesty or corruption. Or even 
charged with one. Remember that!” 

“But — my perlect record! He ruined it — forever! Now I 
will go down in the history books as someone who once lost! 
And I didn’t! I couldn't! I can't!” 

“And why can’t you, may I ask?” 

“Because I’m Gil Gamesh! I’m an immortal!" 

“I don’t care if you are Jesus Christ!" barked the General. 
“There are Rules and Regulations in this world and you will 
follow them just like anybody else!” 

"And who made the rules?" sneered Gamesh. "You? Or 
Scarface over there?" 

"Neither of us, young man. But we are here to see that they 
are carried out." 

“And suppose I say the hell with you!” 


are going to love me. I don’t expect that 
in a ball park is going to care if I live 
should they? I'm not the star. 
;. The fans don’t go out to the ball 
to see the Rules and Regulations 
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upheld, they go out to see the home team win. The whole 
world loves a winner, you know that better than anybody, 
but when it comes to an umpire, there's not a soul in the ball 
park who's for him. He hasn't got a fan in the place. What's 
more, he cannot sit down, he cannot go to the bathroom, he 
cannot get a drink of water, unless he visits the dugout, and 
that is something that any umpire worth his salt does not 
ever want to do. He cannot have anything to do with the 
players. He cannot fool with them or kid with them, even 
though he may be a man who in his heart likes a little horse- 
play and a joke from time to time. If he so much as secs a ball- 
player coming down the street, he will cross over or turn 
around and walk the other way, so it will not look to pas- 
scrsby that anything is up between them. In strange towns, 
when the visiting players all buddy up in a hotel lobby and 
go out together for a meal in a friendly restaurant, he finds a 
room in a boarding house and eats his evening pork chop in 
a diner all alone. Oh. it’s a lonesome thing, being an umpire. 
There are men who won't talk to you for the rest of your life. 
Some will even stoop to vengeance. But that is not your look- 
out, my boy. Nobody is twisting Masterson's arm, saying, 
•Mike, it’s a dog's life, but you are stuck with it.' No. it's just 
this, Gil: somebody in this world has got to run the game. 
Otherwise, you sec, it wouldn't be baseball, it would be cha- 
os. We would be right back where we were in the Ice Ages." 

"The Ice .Ages?" said GjJ, reflectively. 

"Exactly," replied Mike the Mouth. 

"Back when they was livin’ in caves? Back when they car- 
ried clubs and ate raw flesh and didn't wear no clothes?” 

"Correct!" said General Oakhart. 

"Well,” cried Gil, "maybe we'd be better ofT!" And kick- 
ing aside the newspapers with which he'd strewn the Gener- 
al’s carpet, he made his exit. Whatever it was he said to the 
General's elderly spinster secretary out in the anteroom — in- 
stead of just saying "Good day" — caused her to keel over 
unconscious. 


the mound is batting ninth now on my card.” 

To which Mike Masterson, master of scruple and deco- 
rum, replied, "Name?” 

"Boy named Gamcsh," he shouted, to make himself 
heard above the pandemonium rising from the stands. 

"Spell it.” 

"Awww come on now, Michael.” 

"Spell it.” 

"G-a-m-e-s-h.” 

"First name?” 

"Gil.G as in Gorgeous. 1 as in Illustrious. Las in Larger- 
than-life.” 

"Thank you, sir,” said Mike the Mouth, and donning his 
mask, called, "Play!” 

("In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
‘Play!’ ” Thus began the tribute to Mike Masterson, written 
the day the season ended in tragedy, in the column called 
"One Man's Opinion.”) 

The first Aceldama batsman stepped in. Without even tak- 
ing the time to insult him, to mock him, to tease and to taunt 
him, without so much as half a snarl or the crooked smile, 
Gamesh pitched the ball, which was what they paid him to 
do. 

"Strike'ah-one!” roared Mike. 

The catcher returned the ball to Gamesh, and again, im- 
personal as a machine and noiseiess as a snake , Gamesh did 
his chorus girl kick, and in no time at all the second pitch 
passed through what might have been a tunnel drilled for it 
by the first. 

"Strike-ah-two!” 

On the third pitch, the batter (who appeared to have no 
more idea where the ball might be than some fellow who 
wasn't even at the ball park ) swungand wound up on his face 
in the dust. "Musta dropped," he told the worms. 

"Strike-ah-three — you're out!” 

"Next!” Gamesh called, and the second man in an Accl- 


That very afternoon, refusing to heed the advice of his wise 
manager to take in a picture show, Gamesh turned up at 
Greenback Stadium just as the game was getting un- 
derway and, still buttoning up his uniform shirt, ran 
out and yanked the baseball from the hand of the 
Greenback pitcher, who was preparing to pitch 
to the first Aceldama hitter ol the day— and -t 

nobody tried to stop him. The regularly 
scheduled pitcher just walked off the field 
like a good fellow (cursing under his j* 
breath) and the Old Philosopher, as 
they called the Greenback manager 
of that era, pulled his tired bones 
out of the dugout and ambled 
over to the umpire back of 
home plate. In his early 
years, the Old Philosopher 
had worn his seat out sliding 
up and down the bench, but 
after a lifetime of managing in 
the majors, he wasn't about to be 
riled by anything. 

"Change in the lineup, Mike. 

That big apple knocker out there on 

>■ > ' 





dama uniform stepped up. 

"Strike-ah-onc!” 

"Strike-ah-two!” 

"Strike-ah-three — you're out!” 

So life went — cruelly, but swiftly — for the Aceldama 
hitters for eight full innings. "Next!" called Gamesh, 
and gave each the fastest shave and haircut on record. 
Then with a man out on strikes in the top of the 
ninth, and 0 and 2 on the hitter — and the fans so de- 
lirious that after each Aceldama batter left the 
chair, they gave off an otherworldly, practically 
celestial sound, as though together they con- 
\ stituted a human harp that had just been 
plucked — Gamesh threw the ball too 
* .. low. Or so said the umpire behind the 
plate, who supposedly was in a posi- 
tion to know. 

"That’s one!” 

Yes, Gil Gamesh was alleged by 
Mike the Mouth Masterson 
( y s to have thrown a ball — af- 
ter 77 consecutive strikes. 
. "Well," sighed the 
I y Old Philosopher, down 

n the Greenback dug- 
eonlinued 
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out, "here comes the end of the world.” He pulled out his 
pocket watch, seemingly taking some comfort in its preci- 
sion. "Yep, at 2:59 p.m. on Wednesday. June 16. 1933. Right 
on time.” 

Out on the diamond. Gil Gamesh was 15 feet forward 
from the rubber, still in the ape-like crouch with which he 
completed his big sidearm motion. In their scats the fans 
surged upwards as though in anticipation of Gil's bounding 
into the air and landing in one enormous leap on Mike the 
Mouth's blue back. Instead, he straightened up like a man — 
a million years of primate evolution passing instantaneously 
before their eyes — and there was that smile, that famous 
crooked smile. "Okay,” he called down to his catcher. Pine- 
apple Tawhaki, "throw it here." 

"But — holy aloha!" cried Pineapple, who hailed from 
Honolulu, "he call ball, Gilly!" 

Gamesh spat high and far and w atched the tobacco juice 
raise the white dust on the first-base foul line. He could hit 
anything with anything, that boy. "Was a ball." 

"W'tf.v?” Pineapple cried. 

“Yep." And he spat again, this time raising chalk along 
third. "Done it on purpose, Pineapple. Done it deliberate.” 

"Holy aloha!” the mystified catcher groaned — and fired 
the ball back to Gil. "How-why-ee?” 

"So's to make sure," said Gil. his voice rising to a piercing 
pitch, "so’s to make sure the old geezer standin' behind you 
hadn't fell asleep at the switch! JUST TO KEEP THE OLD 
SON OF A BITCH HONEST!" 

"One and two,” Mike roared. "Play!” 

"JUST SO AS TO MAKE CLEAR ALL THE REST 
WAS EARNED!” 

" Play'." 

"BECAUSE 1 DON'T WANT NOTHIN' FOR NOTH- 
IN' FROM YOUSE! I DON'T NEED IT! I'M GIL GA- 
MESH! I'M AN IMMORTAL. WHETHER YOU LIKE 
IT OR NOT!" 

"PLAY BAWWWWWWWW!” 

Had he ever been more heroic, more gloriously contemp- 
tuous of the powers-lhat-bc? Not to those fans of his he 
hadn't. They loved him even more for that bad pitch, delib- 
erately thrown a fraction of a fraction of an inch too low, 
than for the 77 dazzling strikes that had preceded it. The 
wickedly accurate pitching machine wasn't a machine at 
all — no, he was a human being, made of piss and vinegar, 
like other human beings. The arm of a god, but the dispo- 
sition of the Common Man: petty, grudging, vengeful, gloat- 
ing, selfish, and mean. How could they not adore him? 

His next pitch was smacked 365 feet off the w all in left-cen- 
ter field for a double. 

Much as he hated to move his rheumatism to and fro like 
this, the Old Philosopher figured it was in the interest of the 
United States of America, of which he had been a lifelong cit- 
izen, for him to trek out to the mound and offer his condo- 
lences to the boy. 

"Those things happen, lad; settle down.” 

"That tobber! That thief! That pickpocket!" 

"Mike Masterson didn't hit it off you — you just dished up 
a fat pitch. It could happen to anyone.” 

"But not to me! It was on account of my rhythm bein’ 
broke! On account of my fine edge bein' off!" 

"That wasn't his doin' either, boy. Throwin" that low one 


was your own smart idea. Sec this fella cornin’ up? He can 
strong-back that pelota right oulta here. I want for you to put 
him on." 

"No!” 

"Now do like I tell you, Gil. Put him on. It'll calm you 
down, for one, and set up the d.p. for two. Let's get out of 
this inning the smart way." 

But when the Old Philosopher departed the mound, and 
Pineapple stepped to the side of the plate to give Gamesh a 
target for the intentional pass, the rookie sensation growled. 
"Get back where you belong, you Hawaiian hick." 

"But," warned the butly catcher, running halfway to the 
mound, "he say put him on, Gilly!” 

“Don't you worry, Oahu, I'll put him on all right." 

"HowT 

Gil grinned. 

The first pitch was a fastball aimed right at the batter's 
mandible. In the stands, a w'oman screamed — "He's a gon- 
er!” But down went the Aceldama player just in the nick of 
time. 

"That’s one!" roared Mike. 

The second pitch was a second fastball aimed at the occip- 
ital. "My God,” the woman screamed, "it killed him!" But 
miracle of miracles, the batter in the dust was seen to move. 

"That's two!” roared Mike, and calling time, proceeded 
to do some tidying up around home plate. Then he turned to 
the mound to chat awhile. "Ball get away from you?” he 
asked Gamesh. 

Gamesh spat high in the air back over his shoulder, a wad 
that landed smack in the middle of second base, right be- 
tween the feet of the Aceldama runner standing on the bag. 
"Nope." 

"Then, if you don't mind my asking, how do you explain 
nearly taking this man's head off two times in a row?" 

"Ain’t you never heard of the intentional pass?" 

"Oh no. Oh no, not that way, son," said Mike the Mouth. 
"Not in the Big Time, I'm afraid.” 

"Play!" screeched Gamesh, mocking the umpire’s fog- 
horn, and he motioned him back behind the plate where he 
belonged. "Ump, Masterson, that's what they pay you to 
do." 

"Now listen to me, Gil,” said Mike, "if you want to put 
this man on intentionally, then pitch out to him. in the time- 
honored manner. But don't make him go down again. We're 
not barbarians in this league. We're men, trying to get 
along." 

"Speak for yourself. Mouth. I'm me." 

The crowd shrieked as at a horror movie when the third 
pitch left Gil's hand, earmarked for the zygomatic arch. And 
Mike the Mouth, even before making his call, rushed to 
kneel beside the man spread across the plate, to touch his 
w rist and sec if he was still alive. Barely, barely. 

"That’s three!" Mike roared to the stands. And to Ga- 
mesh — "And that's it!" 

"What's it?” howled Gamesh. "He ducked, didn't he? He 
got out of the way, didn't he? You can't give me the thumb — 
I didn't even nick him!" 

"Thanks to his own superhuman effort. His pulse is just 
about beating. It's a wonder he isn’t lying there dead." 

"Well.” answered Gamesh, with a grin, "that's his look- 
out.” 

continued 
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"No, son, no, it is mine." 

"Yeah — and what about line drives back at the pitcher! 
What about them? More pitchers get hit in the head with lin- 
ers than batters get beaned in the noggin — and do you throw 
out the guy what hit the line drive? No! Never! And the rea- 
son why is because they ain't Gil Gamesh! Because they ain’t 
me!" 

"Son," asked Mike the Mouth, grimacing as though in 
pain, "just what in the world do you think I have against 
you?" 

"I'm too great, that's what!" 

Donning his protective mask, Mike the Mouth replied, 
"We arc only human beings, Gamesh, trying to get along. 
That's the last time I'll remind you.” 

"Boy, I sure hope so," muttered Gil and then to the batter 
he called, "All right, bud, let's try to stay up on our feet this 
time. All that failin’ down in there, people gonna think 
you're pickled." 

With such speed did that fourth pitch travel the60feet and 
six inches to the plate, that the batsman, even had he been 
Man o' War himself, could still not have moved from its path 
in time. He never had a chance. Aimed, however, just above 
the nasal bone, the fastball clipped the bill of his blue and 
gray Aceldama cap and spun it completely around on his 
head. Gamesh's idea of a joke, to see the smile he was sport- 
ing way down there in that crouch. 

"That's no good," thundered Mike, "take your base!” 

"If he can," commented Gil. watching the shell-shocked 
hitter trying to collect himself enough to figure out which 
way to go, up the third- or the first-base line. 

"And you,” said Mike softly, "can take off too, son." 
And here he hiked that gnarled pickle of a thumb into the 


air, and announced, "You’re out of the game!" 

The pitcher's glove went skyward: as though Mike had hit 
his jackpot, the green eyes began spinning in Gil's head. 
"No!" 

"Yes, oh yes. Or I forfeit this one too. I'll give you to the 
letter C for Chastised, son. A. B. . . 

"NO!" screamed Gil, but before Mike could bring down 
the guillotine, Gamesh was into the Greenback dugout, 
headed straight on to the showers, for that he should be as- 
sessed with a second loss was more than the 19-year-old im- 
mortal could endure. 

And thereafter, through that sizzling July and August, and 
down through September, he behaved himself. No improve- 
ment in his disposition, of course, but it wasn’t to turn him 
into Little Boy Blue that General Oakhart had put Mike the 
Mouth on his tail — it was to make him obedient to the Rules 
and Regulations, and that Mikcdid. On his third outingwith 
Mike behind the plate, Gamesh pitched a 19-inning three- 
hitter, and the only time he was anywhere near being ejected 
from the game, he restrained himself by sinking his promi- 
nent incisors into his glove, rather than into Mike's ear, 
which was actually closer at that moment to his teeth. 

The General was in the stands that day, and immediately 
after the last out went around to the umpires' dressing room 
to congratulate his iron-willed arbiter. He found him teeter- 
ing on a bench before his locker, his blue shirt so soaked with 
perspiration that it looked as though it would have to be re- 
moved from his massive torso by a surgeon. He seemed bare- 
ly to have strength enough to suck his soda pop up through 
the straw in the bottle. General Oakhart clapped him on the 
shoulder — and felt it give beneath him. "Congratulations, 
Mike. You have done it. You have civilized the boy. Base- 
ball will be eternally grateful." 

Mike blinked his eyes to bring the General's face into fo- 
cus. "No. Not civilized. Never will be. Too great. He's 
right." 

"Speak up, Mike, I can't hear you.” 

"I said — " 

"Sip some soda, Mike. Your voice is a little gone." 

He sipped, he sighed, he began to hiccup. "I oop said he’s 
oop too great." 

"Meaning what?” 

"It's like looking in oop to a steel furnace. It's like being a 
tiny oop farm oop boy again, when the trans oop con oop ti- 
nental train oop goes by. It’s like being trampled oop tram- 
pled oop under a herd of wild oop oop elephants. After an 
inning the ball doesn't even look like an oop anymore. Some- 
times it seems to be coming in end oop over end oop. And 
thin as an ice oop pick. Or it comes in bent and ee oop long 
oop ated like a boomerang oop. Or it flattens out like an as- 
pirin oop tab oop let. Even his oop change-up oop hisses. He 
throws with every muscle in his body, and yet at oop the end 
of 19 oop 19 oop innings like today, he is fresh oop as oop a 
daisy. General, if he gets any faster, I oop don’t know if even 
the best eyes in the business will be able to determine the 
close oop ones. And close oop ones are all he throws oop." 

"You sound tired, Mike." 

"I’ll oop survive," he said, closing his eyes and swaying. 

But the General had to wonder. He might have been look- 
ing at a raw young ump up from the minors, worried sick 
about making a mistake his first game in the Big Time, in- 
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stead of Mike the Mouth, on the way to his two millionth 
major league decision. 

He had to rap Mike on the shoulder now to rouse him. “I 
have every confidence in you, Mike. I always have. I always 
will. I know you won’t let the league down. You won't, will 
you, Michael?” 

"Oop.” 

“Good!” 

What a year Gil went on to have (and Mike with him)! 
Coming into the last game of the year, the rookie had not 
only tied the record for the most wins in a single season (41 ), 
but had broken the record for the most strikeouts (349) set 
by Rube Waddell in 1904, the record for the most shutouts 
(16) set by Grover Alexander in 1916, and had only to give 
up less than six runs to come in below the earned run av- 
erage of 1.01 set by Dutch Leonard the year Gil was born. 
As for Patriot League records, he had thrown more complete 
games than any other pitcher in the league’s history, had al- 
lowed the fewest walks, the fewest hits, and gotten the most 
strikeouts per nine innings. Any wonder then, that after the 
rookie's late September no-hitler against Independence (his 
40th victory as against the one 9-0 loss), Mike the Mouth fell 
into some sort of insentient fit in the dressing room from 
which he could not be roused for nearly 24 hours. He stared 
like a blind man, he drooled like an idiot. “Stunned,” said 
the doctor, and threw cold water at him. Following the sec- 
ond no-hitter — which came four days after the first — Mike 
was able to make it just inside the dressing room with his dig- 
nity intact, before he began the howling that did not com- 
pletely subside for the better part of two days and two nights. 
He did not eat, sleep or drink, just raised his lips to the ceil- 
ing and hourly bayed to the other wolves. "Something defi- 
nitely the matter here,” said the doctor. "When the season’s 
over, you better have him checked.” 

The Greenbacks went into the final day of the year only 
half a game in front of the Tycoons, whom they were play- 
ing. Whichever Tri-City team should win the game, would 
win the flag. And Gamesh, if he won his 42nd, would have 
won more games in a season than any other pitcher in his- 
tory. And of course there was the chance that the 19-year- 
old kid would pitch his third consecutive no-hitter. . . . 

Well, what happened was more incredible even than that. 
The first 26 Tycoons he faced went down on strikes, 78 
strikes in a row. There had not even been a foul tip — either 
the strike was called, or in desperation the batters swung at 
the ozone. Then, two out in the ninth and two strikes on the 
batter (thus was it ever, with Gilbert Gamesh) the lefthander 
fired into the catcher's mitt what seemed not only to the 
62,342 ecstatic fans packed into Greenback Stadium, but to 
the helpless batter himself — who turned from the plate with- 
out a whimper and started back to his home in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. — the last pitch of the *33 Patriot League season. Strike- 
out number 27. Victory number 42. Consecutive no-hitter 
number three. The most perfect game ever pitched in the ma- 
jor leagues, or conceived of by the mind of man. The Green- 
backs had won the pennant, and how! Bring on the Senators 
and the Giants! 

Or so it had seemed, until Mike the Mouth Masterson got 
word through to the two managers that the final out did not 
count, because at the moment of the pitch his back had been 
turned to the plate. 


In order for the game to be resumed, tens of thousands of 
spectators who had poured out onto the field when little Joe 
Iviri, the Tycoon hitter, had turned away in defeat, had now 
to be forced back up through the gates into the stands; wise- 
ly, General Oakhart had arranged beforehand for the Tri- 
City mounted constabulary to be at the ready, under the 
stands, in the event of just such an uprising as this, and so it 
was that a hundred whinnying horses, drawn up like a cav- 
alry company and charging into the manswarm for a full 15 
minutes, drove the enraged fans from the field. But not even 
policemen with drawn pistols could force them to lake their 
seats. With arms upraised they roared at Mike the Mouth as 
though he were their Fuehrer, only it was not their devotion 
they were promising him. 

General Oakhart himself took the microphone and at- 
tempted to address the raging mob. “This is General Doug- 
las D. Oakhart, President of the Patriot League. Due to cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, umpire-in-chief Mike Mas- 
terson was unable to make a call on the last pitch because his 
back was turned to the plate at that moment.” 

"KILL THE MOUTH! MURDER THE BUM!" 

"According to rule 9.4, section e, of the Official — ” 

"BANISH THE BLIND BASTARD! CUT OFF HIS 
WHATSIS!” 

“ — game shall be resumed prior to that pitch. Thank 
you." 

4 ’ BOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO!" 

In the end it was necessary for the General to step out onto 
the field of play (as once he had stepped onto the field of bat- 
tle), followed behind by the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra. 
By his order, the musicians (more terrified than any army he 
had ever seen, French, British, American or Hun) assembled 
for the second time that day in center field, and with two 
down in the ninth, and two strikes on the batter, proceeded 
to play the national anthem again. 

" ’O say can you see,’ ” sang the General. 

Through his teeth, he addressed Mike Masterson, who 
stood beside him at home plate, with his cap over his chest 
protector. "What happened?” 

Mike said, "I — I saw him." 

continued 
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Agitated as he was, he nonetheless remained at rigid atten- 
tion, smartly saluting the broad stripes and the bright stars. 
“Who? When?” 

"The one,” said Mike. 

"The one what?" 

"Who I’ve been looking for. There! Headed for the exit 
back of the Tycoon dugout. I recognized him by his ears and 
the set of his chin," and a sob rose in his throat. "Him. The 
kidnapper. The masked man who killed my little girl." 

"Mike!” snapped the General — "Mike, you were seeing 
things! You were imagining it!" 

"It was him\" 

"Mike, that was 35 years ago. You could not recognize a 
man after all that time, not by his ears, for God’s sake!” 

"Why not?" Mike wept. “I’ve seen him every night, in my 
sleep, since 12 September 1898.” 

" ’O say does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave O'er 
the land of the free, and the home — ' " 

"Play ball!" the fans were shouting, "Play the God damn 
game!” 

It had worked. The General had turned 62,342 savages 
back into baseball fans with the playing of the national an- 
them! Now— if only hecould step in behind the plate and call 
the last pitch! Or bring the field umpire in to take Mike's 
place on balls and strikes! But the first was beyond what he 
was empowered to do under the Rules and Regulations; and 
the second would forever cast doubt upon the 26 strikeouts 
already recorded in the history books by Gamesh. and on the 
41 victories before that. Indeed, the field umpire had wisely 
pretended that he had not seen the last Gamesh pitch either, 
so as not to compromise the greatest umpire in the game by 
rendering the call himself. What could the General do then 
but depart the field? 

On the pitcher’s mound, Gil Gamesh had pulled his cap 
so low- on his brow that he was in shadows to his chin. He 
had not even removed it for The Star-Spangled Banner— as 
thousands began to realize with a deepening sense of uneas- 
iness and alarm. He had been there on the field since the last 
pitch thrown to Iviri — except for the 1 0 minutes when he had 
been above it, bobbing on a sea of uplifted arms, rolling in 
the embrace of ten thousand fans. And when the last pack of 
celebrants had fied before the flying hooves, they had depos- 
ited him back on the mound, from whence they had plucked 
him — and run for their lives. And so there he stood, immo- 
bile, his eyes and mouth invisible to one and all. What was 
he thinking? What was going through Gil’s mind? 

Scrappy Joe Iviri, a little pecking batter, and the best 
pinch hitter in the country at that time, came up out of 
the Tycoon dugout, sporting a little grin as though he had 
just been raised from the dead, and from the stands came 
an angry Vesuvian roar. 

Down in the Greenback dugout. the Old Philosopher con- 
sidered going out to the mound to peek under the boy's cap 
and see what was up. But what could he do about anything 
anyway? "Whatever happens," he philosophized, "it's go- 
ing to happen, especially with a prima donna like that one.” 

"Play!” 

Iviri stepped in, twitching his little behind. 

Gamesh pitched. 

It was a curve that would have shamed a tcn-ycar-old 
boy — or girl, for that matter. While it hung in the clear Sep- 


tember light, deciding whether to break a little or not, there 
was time enough for the catcher to gasp, "Holy aloha!” 

And then the baseball was ricocheting around in the tricky 
right-field corner, to which it had been dispatched at the 
same height at which it had been struck. A stand-up triple 
for Iviri. 

From the silence in Greenback Stadium, you would have 
thought that winter had come and the field lay under three 
feet of snow. You would have thought that the ballplayers 
were all down home watching haircuts at the barbershop, or 
boasting over a beer to the boys in the local saloon. And ail 
62,342 fans might have been in hibernation with the bears. 

Pineapple Tawhaki moved in a daze out to the mound to 
hand a new ball to Gamesh. Immediately after the game, at 
the investigation conducted in General Oakhart’s office, Ta- 
whaki — weeping profusely — maintained that when he had 
come out to the mound after the triple Gamesh had hissed at 
him, "Stay down! Stay low! On your knees, Pineapple, if you 
know what's good for you!” "So," said Pineapple in his own 
defense, "I do what he say, sir. That all. I figger Gil want to 
throw drop-drop. Okay to me. Gil pitch. Pineapple catch. I 
stay down. Wait for drop-drop. That all, sir, that all in 
world!" Nonetheless. General Oakhart suspended the Ha- 
waiian for two years- as an "accomplice” to the heinous 
crime — hoping that he might disappear for good in the in- 
terim. Which he did — only instead of heading home to pick 
pineapples, he wound upa derelict on Tattoo Street, the Skid 
Row of Tri-City. Well, better he destroy himself with drink 
than by his presence on a Patriot League diamond keep alive 
in the nation’s memory what came to be characterized by the 
General as "this deplorable exception to the Patriot 
League’s honorable record." 

It was clear from the moment the ball left Gil's hand that 
it wasn't any drop-drop he'd had in mind to throw . Tawhaki 
stayed low — even as the pitch took off like something the 
Wright Brothers had invented. The batter testified at the 
hearing that it was still picking up speed when it passed him, 
and scientists interviewed by reporters later that day estimat- 
ed that at the moment it struck Mike Masterson in the 
throat, Gamesh's rising fastball was probably traveling be- 
tween 120and 1 30 mi les per hour. In his vain attempt toturn 
from the hall, Mike had caught it just between the face mask 
and the chest protector, a perfect pitch, if you believed, as 
the General did, that Masterson’s blue bow tie was the bull's- 
eye for which Gamesh had been aiming. 

The calamity-sized black headline MOUTH DEAD; GIL 
BANISHED proved to be premature. To be sure, even be- 
fore the sun went down, the Patriot League President, with 
the Commissioner's approval, had expelled the record- 
breaking rookie sensation from the game of baseball forev- 
er. But the indestructible ump rallied from his coma in the 
early hours of the morning, and though he did not live to tell 
the tale — he was a mute thereafter— at least he lived. 

The fans never forgave the General for banishing their 
hero. To hear them tell it, a boy destined to be the greatest 
pitcher of all time had been expelled from the game just for 
throwing a wild pitch. Rattled by a senile old umpire who 
had been catching a few Zs back of home plate, the great 
rookie throws one hud one. and that’s it, for life! Oh no, it 
ain't Oakhart "s favorite ump who's to blame for standin’ in 
the way of the damn thing — it’s Gil! 

continued 
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Test drive a Matador with 
five of your biggest friends. 



No, you don’t need protection 
when you test drive a Matador. 

It’s just the best way we can 
think of to show off our car. 

Outside, a Matador is about the 
same size as any other intermediate. 

And inside? Well, that’s another 
story. Our Matador has more head 
room, hip room, rear seat leg room, 
and even a bigger trunk than any 
other car of 
its class. 


Only American Motors makes 
this promise: The Buyer Protection 
Plan backs every 73 car we build, 
and we’ll see that our dealers back 
that promise. 

So get on the phone and call 
some of your friends. Five big guys 
can come in very handy when it 
comes to test driving a Matador. 

And when it comes to getting a 
good deal on one? 

Well, they can’t hurt. 


Buckle up for safety. 


AMERICAN MOTORS BUYER PROTECTION PLAnTI 

1. A simple, strong guarantee, just 101 words! 

When you buy a new 1973 car from an American Motors 
dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, 
except for tires, it will pay for the repair or replacement of 
any part it supplies that is defective in material or workman 
ship This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date the 
car is first used or 12.000 miles, whichever comes first. All 
we require is that the car be properly maintained and cared 
for under normal use and service in the fifty United States or 
Canada, and that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made 
by an American Motors dealer 

2. A free loaner car from almost every one of our 
dealers if guaranteed repairs take overnight 

3. Special THp Interruption Protection 

4 . And a toll free hot line to AMC Headquarters 


AMC n Matador 

We back them better because we build them better 



Come to where the flavor is. 

Marlboro Country. 



Marlboro Red 
or Longhorn 100’s- 
you gel a lot to like. 




You’ll have good reasons for BankAmericard 
right from the start. 



Think of it as money 


If you’re just starting out, you’ve 
probably got a lot of questions about 
handling your money. 

One of the best places to find 
some answers is your nearby 
BankAmericard bank. They’ll help 
you get started with checking 
accounts, savings plans, and intro- 
duce you to BankAmericard. 


BankAmericard is a currency 
card. It’s money that’s there when you 
need it. Suppose your car needs work, 
for example. The longer you put it 
off, the more money it’s likely to cost 
you. That’s why it makes sense to 
use BankAmericard now. 

BankAmericard is also a credit 
card. You can buy the things 
you need now. Home furnishings, 


appliances or even those car repairs. 
And you’ll be able to manage the 
monthly payments within your budget. 

If you’d like a little flexibility, 
security and convenience in your life, 
apply for your BankAmericard today. 

BankAmericard. 

Think of it as money. For a 
lifetime of good reasons. 
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Nor did the General's favorite ump forgive him either. 
The very day they had unswathed the bandages and released 
him from the hospital, Mike Masterson was down at the 
league office, demanding what he called “justice." Despite 
the rule forbidding it, he was wearing his blue uniform off 
the field — in the big pockets once heavy with P. League base- 
balls, he carried an old rag and a box of chalk; and when he 
entered the office, he was wearing a blackboard and an easel 
strapped to his back. Poor Mike had lost not only his voice, 
but his mind. He wanted Gamesh to be indicted and tried by 
the Tri-City D.A.'s office for attempted murder. 

“Mike, I must say that it comes as a profound shock to 
me that a man of your wisdom should wish to take vengeance 
in that way.” 

STUFF MY WISDOM (wrote Mike the Mouth on the 
blackboard he had set before the General's desk) I WANT 
THAT BOY BEHIND BARS! 

“But this is not like you at all. Besides, the boy has been 
punished plenty.” 

SAYS WHO? 

“Now use your head, man. He is a brilliant young pitch- 
er — and he will never pitch again.” 

AND I CAN’T TALK AGAIN! OR EVEN WHISPER! 
I CAN’T CALL A STRIKE! I CAN'T CALL A BALL! I 
HAVE BEEN SILENCED FOREVER AT 71! 

“And will seeing him in jail give you your voice back , at 
72?" 

NO! NOTHING WILL! IT WONT BRING MY 
MARY JANE BACK EITHER! IT WONT MAKE UP 
FOR THE SCAR ON MY FOREHEAD OR THE GLASS 
STILL FLOATING IN MY BACK! IT WON'T MAKE 
UP (here he had to stop to wipe the board clean with his rag, 
so that he would have room to proceed) FOR THE ABUSE 
I HAVE TAKEN DAY IN AND DAY OUT FOR 50 
YEARS! 

“Then what on earth is the use of it?” 

JUSTICE! 

“Mike, listen to reason — what kind of justice is it that will 
destroy the reputation of our league ?” 

STUFF OUR LEAGUE! 

"Mike, it would blacken forever the name of baseball.” 

STUFF BASEBALL! 

Here General Oakhart rose in anger — “It is a man who 
has lost his sense of values entirely, who could write those 
two words on a blackboard! Put that boy in jail and, I prom- 
ise you, you will have another Sacco and Vanzctti on your 
hands. You will make a martyr of Gamesh, and in the proc- 
ess ruin the very thing we all love.” 

HATE! wrote Mike, HATE! And on and on, filling the 
board with the four-letter word, then rubbing it clean with 
his rag, then filling it to the edges, again and again. HATE! 
HATE! HATE! HATE! 

On and on and on. 

Fortunately, the crazed Masterson got nowhere with the 
D.A. — General Oakhart saw to that, as did the owners of the 
Greenbacks and the Tycoons. All they needed was Gil Ga- 
mesh tried for attempted murder, for baseball to be killed for 
good in that town. Sooner or later, Gamesh would be for- 
gotten, and the Patriot League would go back to normal. 

Wishful thinking. Gamesh, behind the wheel of his Pack- 
ard, and still in his baseball togs, disappeared from sight only 



minutes after leaving the post game investigation in the Gen- 
eral's office. To the reporters who clung to the running 
board, begging him to make a statement about his banish- 
ment, about Oakhart, about baseball, about anything, he 
had but five words to say, one of which could not be printed 

in the papers: “I'll be back, you !” and the Packard 

roared away. But the next morning, on a back road near 
Binghamton, N.Y., the car was found overturned and 
burned out — and no rookie sensation to be seen anywhere. 
Either the charred body had been snatched by ghoulish fans, 
or he had walked away from the wreck intact. 

GIL KILLED? the headlines asked, even as the stories 
came in from people claiming to have seen Gamesh riding 
the rails in Indiana, sellingapples in Oklahoma City, or wait- 
ing in a soup line in L.A. A sign appeared in a saloon in Or- 
lando, Fla., that read GIL TENDING BAR HERE, and 
hanging beside it in the window was a white uniform with a 
green numeral, 19— purportedly Gil’s very own baseball 
suit. For a day and a night the place did a bang-up business, 
and then the sallow, sullen, skinny boy who called himself 
Gil Gamesh took off with the contents of the register, and 
the uniform he'd brought with him to town in a cardboard 
suitcase. Within the month, every bar in the South had one 
of those signs printed up and one of those uniforms, with 19 
sewed on it, hanging up beside it in the window for a gag. 
Outside opera houses, kids scrawled, GIL SINGING 
GRAND OPERA HERE TONIGHT. On trolley cars it was 
GIL TAKING TICKETS INSIDE. On barn doors, on 
school buildings, in rest rooms around the nation, the bro- 
ken-hearted and the raffish wrote, I'LL BE BACK, G.G. 
His name, his initials, his number were everywhere. 

Adolf Hitler. Franklin Roosevelt. Gil Gamesh. In thewin- 
ter of ’33-'34, men and women and even little children, wor- 
ried for the future of America, were talking about one or an- 
other, if not all three. What was the world coming to? What 
would befall our embattled country next? end 
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Skiing at Gstaad, Teddy Kennedy 
and his close friend. Senator 
John Tunney of California, hap- 
pened to arrive at the funicular 
railway up to the slopes in the 
midst of a horde. According 
to a report in the London 
Daily Mail, Kennedy told an 
official who he was and asked 
to be allowed to go to the 
head of the line. "No excep- 
tions,” or words to that effect, 
a Swiss guard said glacially. 
"You either queue up, or you 
stay down." Piqued, the Sen- 
ators adjourned sine die. 

Houston Oiler Quarterback Dan 
Pastorini, who had fairly good 
statistics last season, now has 
some others to think about. They 
belong to actress June Wilkin- 
son, whom Pastorini will marry 
on March 18 in Carmel, Calif. 
The prospective bride, an Eng- 
lish actress, measures 46-21-37. 
Pastorini, 23, met Miss Wilkin- 
son, 32, when she appeared in 
Pajama Tops in Houston last Oc- 
tober. 

® The week’s biggest winners arc 
celebrating the second devalu- 
ation of the dollar? No. This 
Swiss movement is a five-min- 
ute calisthenics break taken daily 
by workers in a soup works in 
Gfimligen, Switzerland to pre- 
pare them for the arduous times 


ahead. It is an experiment that 
bears watching, maybe by the 
weak dollar that hasn't shown 
much muscle for years. 

Blaze Starr, enjoying a vacation 
from her 24-year career as a 
stripper, was guest of honor at 
the Charles Town (W. Va.) Race 
Course on Men's Lib Night. 
“It's about time men were giv- 
en equal rights." she declared. 
“Women have had it their way 
long enough.” To show she 
meant it, she greeted winning 
Jockey Dean Johnston Jr. 
aboard, ironically, Man The 
Fort in the Blaze Starr Purse 
for mares and fillies — with a very 
big kiss. “I really laid one on 
him," she said. “I think I scared 
him." 

Now here's a wedding night sto- 
ry that's going to bowl you over. 
It seems that after the last rice 
had been thrown and the bou- 
quet tossed, Harriet and Joe 
Unser of Albany, N.Y. gathered 
together their luggage — two fun- 
ny-looking little round bags — 
and went off into the evening 
to the Sporthaven Bowling 
Lanes. There Harriet, still in her 
gown, joined her regular Satur- 
day night team, the Blackfeet, 
and Joe, still in his tux, joined 
the Sioux. "I only bowled 61, 
and my average is 141," the new 


Mrs. Unser said, “but it was a 
great day just the same." Why 
did the Unsers go bowling on 
their wedding night? "Well," ex- 
plained Harriet, "I paid all that 
money for the gown, and I want- 
ed to get some use out of it. 
And besides, we didn't have any- 
thing else to do." 

"Any good chicken farmer will 
tell you never to pul all your 
eggs in one basket." says Car- 
roll Shelby, explaining why a for- 
mer chicken farmer and builder 
of some of the world's hottest 
cars is now making some of Tex- 
as' hottest chili. His Texas Brand 
Original Chili Preparation is sell- 
ing well on the West Coast. “I've 
always liked to cook," the lanky 
Shelby says. "A friend told me 
my batch of chili was better than 
any he could buy and suggested 
I sell it." A sample warning from 
the instructions: "The heat will 
jolt you. The roof of your mouth 
will corrode, and the tissues of 
your cheeks will contract like cel- 
lophane." As they say in rac- 
ing, that's cooking. 

The Seattle Totems are last in 
the Western Hockey League and 
last in the heart of Mrs. Senie Ja- 
cobs. In fact, they don't rank 
too high with the whole Totems 
Booster Club, of which Mrs. Ja- 
cobs is an officer. "Just plain 
slobs is what they were," Mrs. 
Jacobs says of the Totems' be- 
havior at a buffet dinner the 
Booster Club laid on for the 
team. “One Totem was dipping 
his hands in the fruit salad," she 
shudders. "I walked over and 
said, ‘Will you please get your 
hands out of the food?' He 
reached his hand back into the 
salad, pulled out a piece of pine- 
apple and stuck it under my 
nose. We had a centerpiece made 
out of fruit. They ground the ba- 
nanas from it into the floor there 
at the Moose Club." The To- 
tems were described as “noisy," 
“ill-mannered." “drinking ex- 
cessively" and “the worst thing 


I've seen in 25 years." Next big 
event on the Booster Club's 
agenda: the annual awards ban- 
quet. What do you give to a 
bunch of people who have ev- 
erything? 

Name of the week, and possibly 
the season: Wylie Gouge, who 
is in charge of concessions at 
North Carolina Stale athletic 
events. 

For the first time, Washington's 
prestigious Burning Tree Golf 
Club fiesv its flag at half-staff for 
a nonmember: caddie Allen 
Whitehead. Whitehead, affec- 
tionately known as Napoleon, 
had been popular with VIP 
members, particularly Dwight 
Eisenhower. Members recalled 
one occasion when Whitehead 
was caddying for Eisenhower 
and, as he often did, had bet his 
entire caddie fee on "his man." 
The President three-putted the 
first hole and lost it. He also 
three-putted the second hole, 
losing that one, loo. On the third 
he had a 20-footer but putted 
only halfway to the cup on his 
first attempt. That was too much 
for Napoleon. "Dammit, Mr. 
President," he shouted, “get 'em 
up!" Ike sank the next putt. 

"All my fathcrand I had in com- 
mon was our name," said Mar- 
cel C'erdan Jr., announcing the 
end of his unillustrious boxing 
career. The son of the famous 
French champion added, "Fa- 
ther could run around in the 
snow for six miles, naked, with- 
out catching anything. But me, 
the slightest draft and. hang, I'm 
in bed with a cold. A lot of peo- 
ple would have preferred to see 
me shining shoes, but I chose 
boxing because it was the hard 
way." 

Pop singer Neil Diamond, a for- 
mer star fencer for New York 
University, plans to write a bal- 
let for the New York City Bal- 
let Company. Its title: Fencers. 
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Facts, figures, tax forms. Many a year 
they sat before me daring me to get them 
right. 

But did I? Not until I’d gotten them all 
wrong first. 

As if adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing weren’t bad enough. Came 
calculating percentages and 
I’d manage to lose a zer 
somewhere. 

What a break it is 



to have a Bowmar Brain. For a mere $99.95 
I get absolute accuracy for a change. 

I also get a floating decimal, automatic- 
constant and a year’s written guarantee. 
And my Brain never loses zeros. 

So naturally I use my Brain all 
the time now. 

I just tell it the truth 
and it tells me the truth 
right back. Whether I like 
it or not. 


Thei Bowmar Brains 

America’s No. 1 selling personal calculators. 


college basketball / Gwilym S. Brown 


Hush! Tamecats working 

The style is so quiet at Kansas State and the coach's profile so low 
that the country only now is waking up to the team's loud success 


T here is nothing rah-rah about us," 
says Lon Kruger, the playmaking 
guard at Kansas State in Manhattan 
where winning basketball games has be- 
come an efficient, unemotional and fre- 
quently repeated exercise that might just 
as well take place in a closet for all the 
national attention it attracts. The Wild- 
cats. belying their name, are as tame as 
their 47-year-old coach. Jack Hartman, 
who on a windless day can be heard 
five yards away. He assiduously rejects 
the explosive tantrum, the waved towel 
and the heaved chair that have become 
so picturesque a part of coaching late- 
ly. What he wants is controlled perfec- 
tion, and what Jack Hartman wants he 
usually gets. 

The 1972-73 Kansas State Tamecats. 
NCAA tournament bound, are a nicely 
balanced team with no superstar to at- 
tract enemy defenses — or headlines- 
and no colorful nicknames to inspire a 
publicity man’s turgid prose. On the 
court they unreel Hartman's highly. struc- 
tured scries of set plays and defenses 
with all the elan of marching soldiers. 
Even the purple-carpeted locker room 
at Ahearn Fieldhouse is hushed and an- 
tiseptic, like the boardroom of a bank. 
No inspirational placards tell the tough 
guys what happens when the going gets 
sticky or how to regard winning (only 
thing, man). As Hartman says with a lit- 
tle smile, “What I really believe in are 
those dull coaching cliches about how 
you’ve got to build from a sound de- 
fense, how you have to take them one 
game at a time and think team, team, 
team." 

The time has come to pay attention 
to what Hartman is achieving in the fast- 
ness of his Manhattan retreat. Last week, 
with a splendid lack of emotion. State 
chewed up Nebraska 97-70 to clinch its 
second straight Big Eight Conference ti- 
tle. With a 21-4 record it is safely in the 
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NCAA's Midwest Regional at Houston, 
which is not a thing such powers as 
Southwestern Louisiana or Houston can 
claim. They have to play each other be- 
fore one of them joins the Wildcats, 
Memphis State and South Carolina or 
Texas Tech. 

Were his personality different, Hart- 
man might have achieved some fame of 
his own over the years. He is the coach 
who in 1962 look Coflcyvillc (Kans.) 
to the national junior college champi- 
onship with a 32-0 record. He is also 
the coach whose Southern Illinois Sa- 
lukis — with Walt Frazier- ran off with 
the National Invitation Tournament ti- 
tle in New York in 1967. These triumphs 
brought Hartman, who learned his bas- 
ketball at Oklahoma A&M (State, 
today) under Hank Iba, that old mas- 
ter of ball control, a dandy reputation 
among coaches and resounding anonym- 
ity everywhere else. 

Kansas State summoned Hartman to 
Manhattan two years ago to replace Cot- 
ton Fitzsimmons, an ebullient, extrovert- 
ed and successful coach who had been 
lured away to Phoenix and the NBA. 
His first season at State was an esthetic 
and competitive disaster. His teams can 
score in the upper register occasionally, 
as Nebraska will now testify, but the 
1970-71 gang did not. Instead it lost 15 
of 26 games and gave KSU its worst rec- 
ord in 25 years, this exactly one year 
after Fitzsimmons won the Big Eight 
crown. While it was true Hartman had 
inherited an inexperienced team not no- 
tably loaded with talent, it was also true 
that in place of a fast, volatile attack he 
had installed a staid combination of tight 
defense, steady ball control and team 
balance, basketball’s equivalent of three 
yards and a cloud of dust. Fans, alum- 
ni and athletic directors will happily tol- 
erate such stodgy goings-on when their 
team is winning. But losing? Yecch. Let- 


ters poured in and the consensus was 
that Jack was a very dull boy. 

At its outset, the 1971-72 season was 
not much of an improvement. To run 
the team Hartman was depending on 
two sophomore guards: Kruger, a Kan- 
san whose 5' II" height had scared away 
recruiters by the drove, and Danny 
Beard, whose forte had been scoring, 
not playmaking. Deep into the season 
the Wildcats were a mediocre 3-2 in the 
conference and 9-8 overall. 

Then it happened. Following the 
eighth loss, 61 60 to Nebraska, Beard 
began to click as a playmaker and Kru- 
ger. doubling his scoring productivity 
to 14 points per game, as a pointmaker. 
State was winning. The Wildcats took 
their next 10 in a row, including nine in 
the Big Eight and the conference title. 
The string did not run out until Lou- 
isville beat the Wildcats 72-55 in the 
finals of the NCAA regional. 

“It seems such a long time ago that 
it's hard to remember,” says Kruger. 
“We just became more consistent and 
that gave us confidence. We were able 
to open up a little, start using the fast 
break. First thing we knew we'd won 
three in a row, then four, then five and 
we were sweeping along.” 

The sweep carried through into this 
season. The Wildcats lost two starters, 
but their replacements have been dra- 
matic improvements. Steve Mitchell, a 
senior from Oklahoma City whose 6' 
10", 250-pound frame is topped by a 
fluffy mass of brown hair, has moved 
into the center spot with such aplomb 
that pro scouts are beginning to make 
side trips to Manhattan. To cut it as a 
pro, Mitchell will have to develop more 
emotional maturity. Right now he tends 
to foul excessively and sulk when his 
play goes off - , but he is averaging more 
than 15 points a game, rebounding well 
and holding together KSU’s zone and 
man-to-man defenses with his bulk and 
powerful hands. At one forward is gan- 
gling, 6' 9" Larry Williams, a junior 
from New Mexico who, Hartman claims, 
could be one of the best players in the 
country. At thcotheris6'5Vi" Ernie Kus- 
nyer, a senior from Akron whose scor- 
ing (14.2 per game), reliability and free- 
spirited aggressiveness have made him 
a particular favorite at home. The ca- 
pacity crowds of 12,500 at Ahearn Field- 
house cheer lustily when he comes out 
at the start of each home game and shout 
continued 


Mennen E is tough on odor, 
not on your body. 


There are more deodorants on 
the market than you can shake a 
stick at. And all fringe benefits 
aside, you’re not going to buy one 
unless it works. 

So you should know that, in 
terms of what a deodorant is sup- 
posed to do, Mennen E was devel- 
oped to handle perspiration odor 
problems effectively. 

What makes Mennen E really 
different, however, is the way in 
which it works. 


Mennen E. What it doesn’t 
do is just as important as 
what it does do. 



Mennen E is made with 
Vitamin E instead of a harsh chem- 
ical or strong germicide. 

Mennen E doesn’t clog the 
pores. It doesn’t constrict the skin. 
And it goes on warmer and drier 



than other spray deodorants. 

Furthermore, most women 
find it gentle enough to use even 
right after shaving their underarms. 

How Vitamin E works. 

Mennen E is based on the 
discovery' that when Vitamin E is 
applied externally, it acts as a 
deodorant. 

If you cut into a Vitamin E 
capsule, you would see that it 
contained a clear liquid. When 
applied to the skin, this Vitamin E 
liquid helps to prevent oxygen in 
the air from reacting with your 
perspiration — the true cause of 
perspiration odor. 

In other words, the “anti- 
oxidant” action of Vitamin E helps 
to neutralize the odor-forming 
process. 

Mennen E. It fights odor. 

Not you. 


MEIMNEIMS 

The deodorant made with 
Vitamin E. 



For more information on Mennen E, send for the free booklet; A New Era In Deodorant Protection. Write: The Mennen Co.. P.O. Box 1190. Rosemount, Minn. 55068. 
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fckmiin- . . . for the young at heart 


Never before have so many fitness-con- 
scious Americans looked forward to the 
warm weather days ahead with such enthu- 
siasm. Time to get out and ride again! Enjoy 
life at it's healthful best! Make the most of 
the great outdoors. There is a Schwinn bike 
for every member of the family. 


Quality makes the difference . . . Schwinn 
quality that proves itself in wheels, frame, 
fine equipment and most important, the 
RIDE! Stop in at your nearest Schwinn Cy- 
clery, order from a big selection of 10, 5 and 
3-speed lightweight models. Your Schwinn 
Dealer will assemble, adjust and personally 
fit your new Schwinn — ALL AT NO EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


) dim* run— 


BICYCLE COMPANY 


1856 NORTH KOSTNER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60639 



Lightweights Sting-Rays Exercisers Unicycles Tri-wheelers Tandems Racers 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


"Koosh, koosh!" in unison when he 
pops in a basket. 

Beard, first in a scoring slump, then 
suffering a shoulder injury, has lost his 
starting spot at guard to Bob Chipman, 
a senior from Michigan who bloomed 
just when everyone had begun to won- 
der why he was still on the squad. Kru- 
ger has taken on the role as team quar- 
terback, briskly setting up plays, look- 
ing for the open man and hitting for 12 
points a game himself. Bench strength 
is supplied in abundance by 6' 8>/i" ju- 
nior Gene McVey, who fills in ably dur- 
ing the frequent occasions when Mitchell 
is in foul trouble, sophomore Forward 
Doug Snider and a nimble 6' 6" fresh- 
man forward, Jerry Thruston, a high 
school all-everything from Owensboro, 
Ky. It all adds up to balance and depth. 
Assistant Coach Bob Gottlieb, whose 
recruiting helped bring Thruston to the 
KSU campus, thinks the team will get 
to the NCAA final round. 

“What makes Hartman such a good 
coach is the strength of his personality,” 


says Gottlieb. "His guys work for him 
until a play comes off perfectly. At Hous- 
ton we’ll have the strongest discipline 
and be the best coached.” 

Hartman, sticking to his cliches, mum- 
bles something about at least having a 
chance in the regional. Listen close. He 
has sprung tournament surprises before. 


THE WEEK 

by PAT PUTNAM 


Ml in\A/FQT No SOOner had lndi ' 

IVI I U VV LO I ana cooled Iowa 80-64 
than Hoosicr Coach Bobby Knight was at 
the podium trying to shore up sagging Hawk- 
eye morale. '‘This wasn't as much a run- 
away as it looked," he said. "Heck, they 
were tied with us a couple of times. This is 
a rugged team, but it has some guys hurt- 
ing. Maybe next week they will be healthy 
and hopefully will give somebody trouble." 

The "somebody" is Minnesota (10-2 in 


the Big Ten), which plays both Iowa (4-8) 
and Northwestern (1-11) this week. If In- 
diana (10-3), which closes out against Pur- 
due at home Saturday, is to have any shot 
at the league title, Minnesota must lose at 
least once. "Right now the odds are against 
us," said Knight. "But it's a tough con- 
ference. Anything can happen." 

If anything docs, one of the most sur- 
prised people will be Purdue Coach Fred 
Schaus, whose team, averaging 191 pounds, 
lost to Minnesota (212 a man) 79-66. "They 
arc as physical as any college team I've 
ever seen," he said. "If Minnesota wins our 
league, it will have an excellent chance in 
the NCAA tournament. It boards better than 
UCLA." “We'JI be tough," said Minnesota 
Coach Bill Musselman. 

After the Spartans downed Northwestern 
86-72, Michigan State Coach Gus Ganakas 
hit back at critics who questioned his using 
his son Gary, a 5’ 5" guard. "One pro- 
fessor wrote to the newspaper calling it the 
greatest scandal in the history of MSU," 
Ganakas said. "Then he demanded a new 
offense w ith Mike Robinson as play maker. 
The way Mike shoots, and this guy wants 
him passing." The Big Ten scoring leader, 
Robinson had 40 against Northwestern. 


SCHWINN 



the traveling 
cyclist, the city-tralfic rider who wants 
to get away, or the driver who wants 
his bike with him. The Schwinn Bi- 
cycle Carrier fits most automobiles, 
Mounts on bumper. Vertical mounting 
stand removes and stores in trunk. 
Ruggedly constructed of chrome plated 
steel. Available in two sizes to fit 

large and small bumpers $29.95* 

Write for your FREE copy of the 
Schwinn Cycling Gilt Shop Catalog. 


...you Can take it with you / 



IB8> 

Medium size Cotton Duck Touring Bag 
with two side pockets. Pocket size A" 
x2 1 / J "x6" deep. Cloth rubbing patch. 
Overall bag size 12"x7"x7‘/5" deep 
cm <k- 


Deluxe generator 
set complete 
with headlight. 
tail light, and 
generator. 
A must lor 
night riding 
$8.95* 


•Suggested prices 


SCHWINN 


BICYCLE COMPANY 
Parts Sales Division 

3 701 W. Cortland, Chicago, Illinois 60647 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


For the slip of a tongue, a game was 
lost. With the score tied in the closing sec- 
onds, John Hodak, a Toledo guard, called 
an official a mildly bad name. The official 
responded with a harsher sentence, a tech- 
nical. Greg Boyd sank the shot and De- 
Paul went on to win 67-65. "Hodak said it 
to the wrong ref," said DcPaul Coach Ray 
Meyer. “He should have said it to the oth- 
er one and we all would have agreed." 

1. MINNESOTA (20-2) 2. MARQUETTE (22-3) 

\A/rQT For an hour last week, Stan- 
V V HO I ford was as big as anybody 
in the Pacific Eight. Friday night the Car- 
dinals upset USC 50-47, and then 24 hours 
later went into a disciplined offense that 
had UCLA down 25-18 at halftime. But 
the slowdown finally stalled. Unruffled by 
thccrawlingaction, UCLA patientlychippcd 
away until it had built a 34-3 1 advantage, 
ripped off a 1 2-4 blitz and won 51-45 to 
run its victory streak to 70. 

After losing to Stanford. USC came back 
to down California 64-53, and in defiance 
of tradition USC Coach Bob Boyd said, 
"If there's going to be a team chosen from 
the Pacific Eight to participate in the NIT, 

I think we have a chance.” Never before 
has any league team but the champion gone 
to a postseason basketball tournament. 

Even the officials had trouble getting up 
for NCAA tournament-bound Long Beach 
Stale's listless 72-62 victory over Fresno 
State. "We were sloppy but 1 can’t get mad 
at the kids," said Coach Jerry Tarkanian. 
"I didn’t get up for the game myself. We 
played well until we got a 16-3 lead and 
then we fell apart. I even took my wife and 
daughter out to dinner, and I never do that 
before a game." The officials? Well, at one 
point a Fresno player had to step on a ref- 
eree's foot before he could get his attention 
to call a time-out. And another time an of- 
ficial puffed three times before he realized 
he did not have his whistle in his mouth. 

But it was different Saturday when Mar- 
quette came in. Tarkanian did not take his 
family to dinner. Long Beach State was all 
attention and so were the refs. Seven tech- 
nical fouls were called, including two on 
Marquette Coach Al McGuire. Down by 
four at the half, State got 1 5 points from All- 
America Ed Ratlcff after intermission and 
won 76-66. 

Oral Roberts closed its season with a 
116-79 victory over Pan-American, but 
Richard Fuqua's shot at 3,000 career points 
fell 16 short. "The record didn't mean that 
much," he said. Maybe he meant it. Fuqua 
did not even take a shot in the opening 
seven minutes of the second half. He scored 
24. 

Form being what it is, the expected four- 
way tie for the Western Athletic Conference 
championship instead became three upsets 


and a clear-cut title for Arizona State. And 
ASU won by only two points. Undone by 
the bottom half of the WAC standings were 
Brigham Young, Arizona and New Mexico. 

At Fort Collins, Colo.. Center Ron Ken- 
nedy scored on a layup with one second re- 
maining to give Arizona State an 89-87 vic- 
tory over Colorado State and all the shares 
of the championship. Earlier in the week 
the Sun Devils had won their first game 
ever in 10 trips to Wyoming 80-59. 

The biggest surprise was Utah, a winner 
of only three previous WAC starts and of 
only seven games overall. The Utcs forced 
20 turnovers with a full-court press and jolt- 
ed Brigham Young 86-71. Arizona was un- 
done by Colorado State early in the week 
79-72; and Saturday, playing at home, the 
University of Texas at El Paso took away 
New Mexico's championship hopes 63-60. 

With their team sinking like the Titanic , 
Nevada at Las Vegas fans, appropriately 
enough, flooded the court with ice cubes. 
And so, with 2:25 remaining and Santa Clara 
leading 74-57, referee Ernie Filibcrti blew 
his whistle and abandoned ship. 

1. UCLA (25-0) 2. LONG BEACH ST. (24-2) 

QHI I | LI "If you believe the story 
0 Vj U I M of David and Goliath is a 
Biblical truth and not a myth, you know any- 
thing is possible," LSU Coach Dale Brown 
told his troops. And so, taking up their sling- 
shots, they went forth to do battle with con- 
ference leader Tennessee. Score another win 
for David, this time 78-74. "The good Lord 
was on our bench," said Brown. Then, asked 
a heretic, why didn't he play Him? Later in 
the week, Tennessee was stunned once more, 
this time 86-74 by Vanderbilt, and the South- 
eastern Conference finally returned to nor- 
mal: Kentucky on top. Their early season 
troubles apparently cured, the Wildcats, who 
were once 3-3 in the SEC, downed Ala- 
bama 111-95 and Auburn 91-79 and led 
the conference into the final week with a 
1 3-4 record. 

Jacksonville closed out a 21-5 season by 
easing past Georgia Southern 88-75, and 
not even swollen glands and a sore throat 
could keep the Dolphins' Butch Taylor from 
scoring 30. “My throat didn't start both- 
ering me until the second half," said Tay- 
lor, "when the game got uninteresting." 

For Texas Tech, which wrapped up the 
Southwest Conference championship, its 
64-63 victory over Arkansas was interesting 
right to the last moment. With 2:23 to play. 
Tech had an eight-point lead. With eight 
seconds left, the lead was but one and Ar- 
kansas had the ball. Up went a shot. It 
missed and the rebound fell into the hands 
of Tech's Bryan Mauk, at 5' 9' the short- 
est man on the court. "I don’t know how 
much more of this 1 can stand," said Tech 
Coach Gerald Myers. 


Freshman Fly Williams scored eight 
points in the final eight minutes to lead Aus- 
tin Pcay, last year's cellar dweller, to the 
Ohio Valley Conference title with a 75-73 
victory over Murray State. Preseason South- 
ern Conference favorite Furman ripped Da- 
vidson, the regular-season champion, 99 81 
to win the tournament championship and a 
berth opposite Syracuse in the NCAA East- 
ern Regional playoffs. 

1. N.C. STATE (25-0) 2. N. CAROLINA (22-6) 

n A QT Early in January, after losses 
L M0 I 1° Tennessee and Maryland, 
people were beginning to wonder if Syra- 
cuse was as good as it thought it was. "We 
arc," Coach Roy Danforth said then. "I 
was worried that three tournaments on the 
road might hurt our record, but not any- 
more. I don't see any reason why this team 
shouldn't win at least 18 games." "Twenty," 
said Mike Lee, a 6' 3" senior forward and 
big man on offense. Both were wrong. Ear- 
ly in the week the Orangemen downed Rut- 
gers 97 84, and Saturday night played well 
enough in the first half to overshadow a 
cool second half and edge George Wash- 
ington 74-72. That pushed I4th-rankcd Syra- 
cuse's record to 22-4. 

Against George Washington, Syracuse 
took a 43-34 lead into halftime but could 
shoot no better than 35 in the second 
half. George Washington did not do much 
better. The only points scored by either team 
in the last 3:44 came on a 25-foot jump 
shot by Lee, which decided the game and 
gave him 22 for the night. 

Struggling St. Joseph's went into a te- 
nacious zone, muffled Temple without a 
point for seven minutes and gained a 70-60 
victory in the Middle Atlantic Conference 
playoff championship and a berth in the 
NCAA regional. In the opening round St. 
Joseph's ripped Gettysburg 92-58, but 
Guard Mike Moody aggravated a foot in- 
jury and may miss tournament play. 

La Salle Reserve Steve Baruffi was called 
on to stop Villanova's Tom Inglesby and 
did such a good job LaSalle romped 101-79. 
At one stretch Inglesby went I for II. The 
Villanova ace wound up with 25 points but 
shot only 8 for 20 from the field. La Salle 
also got a big game from junior Joe Di- 
Cocco, who had 26 points, 17 rebounds and 
seven assists. "We just couldn't do any- 
thing wrong," said DiCocco. 

Fcnn took the Ivy League title by trounc- 
ing stumbling Harvard 86-75 and bumbling 
Dartmouth 74 Aft. Providcnceand St. John's, 
both NCAA at-large selectees, played a 
scorcher in Queens, N.Y., the visitors final- 
ly winning 93-90 as Ernie DiGregorio scored 
41 points. Massachusetts, the Yankee Con- 
ference winner, humiliated Fordham 72-59. 

1. PROVIDENCE (22-2) 2. ST. JOSEPH'S (22-5) 
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Titleist's Corrective Action 


In countless tests, our new irons have 
proven themselves superior to all other 
heel and toe clubs. 

The reason tor Titleist’s superiority: 
the two tungsten inserts are precisely 


VS. 


other heel ancl toe irons. 


positioned to enlarge the sweet spot and correct 
mis-hit shots. 

We programmed a mechanical golfer to hit 
thousands of shots the way you hit them: some on the 
sweet spot, some high on the face, some low, some on 
the heel and toe. The chart below shows that 
Acushnet’s Titleist iron with Corrective Action* 
consistently delivered more effective shots, with less 
loss of distance and accuracy, than irons with simple 
heel and toe weighting. 

Ask your pro to let you try out one of our irons 
against clubs with simple heel and toe weighting . . . 
even much higher priced clubs. You’ll see what 
Titleist’s Corrective Action can mean to your game. 

At Acushnet, we’re out to improve your game. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru golt course pro shops only 





...here’s how the 4 major heel and toe clubs perform. 

The Titleist #2 iron, when hit high, towards the toe. goes 
180 yards. The other clubs tested . . . Spalding. P.G.A. 
and Wilson . . .are 8. 10 and 16 yards shorter, respec 
tively, than Titleist. Additional tests with higher irons 
showed comparable results. 


* Patenl Pending 


track & field / Ron Reid 


It wasn’t small potatoes in Pocatello 


A crowd of 10,480 came to Idaho’s Minidome to see America's first full-fledged pro meet and was witness 
to three world records, the world’s goofiest relay and a world-record holder racing seme blinking bulbs 


According to the laws that dictate 
such things, new ventures chasing 
after a piece of the action in profes- 
sional sport should be prepared for foul- 
ups, crowds of 543 and wise guys say- 
ing, “I told you so." Someone, how- 
ever, amended the rules for the Inter- 
national Track Association, America’s 
first touring company of professional 
track and field athletes, whose debut last 
Saturday night in Pocatello, Idaho was 
anything but small potatoes. 

There were some goofs, of course, and 
other stuff too slick or slack for the 
track nut, but the mishaps should be cor- 
rected by the time Mike O'Hara, the out- 
fit's entrepreneur, assembles his full cast 
on the boards in 18 other cities between 
now and June 6, And as for the out- 


rageous spectacle of the saintly track 
man actually taking money over the ta- 
ble. the public will be more offended by 
Sesame Street. 

At Pocatello, the public turned out 
10.480 strong and it may stir a few poi- 
gnant memories among the folks who 
brought you the American Football 
League to learn that ITA’s first gross 
gate was in excess of S30.000. Despite a 
program that ended 45 minutes behind 
schedule, the public also went home hap- 
py, entertained by a good show and the 
novelty of salaried athletes competing 
for S500 to win, S250 to place, 5100 to 
show and 550 for fourth. 

Before the meet was over, the first- 
nighters had been treated to three world 
indoor records (which won’t be recog- 



nized as anything by any official body, 
since the contestants were earning a liv- 
ing at the time), two at odd distances 
and a phenomenal third in the high jump 
by the least celebrated member of the 
cast. The crowd appreciated, too. a for- 
mat that eliminated one annoying as- 
pect of indoor meets — missing a spec- 
tacular effort by watching something else 
going on simultaneously. IT A isolates 
each of its events and spotlights indi- 
vidual performers. A shotputter, for in- 
stance, is required to wait before mak- 
ing his throw if a vaulter is about to try 
a height. That innovation, which was 
further enhanced by a time limit on field 
event tries (30 seconds for shotputters, 
45 for vaultcrs), may be the best of ITA’s 
improvements, but the Minidome crowd 
grooved over the use of electronically 
timed pacer lights fixed to the 220-yard 
track at 10-yard intervals. The bulbs can 
be set to blink sequentially with any 
pace programmed by the timing device. 
Thus the lights, and two rivals, pushed 
Lee Evans to a new world record of 
1:16.7 in the rarely contested 600 me- 
ters, just as Evans had predicted earlier 
in the week. 

"I wanted to help ITA get off to a 
good start and I wanted the world rec- 
ord,” Evans said. “1 knew if I stayed 
ahead of the light. I’d have it." The 
lights also gave Jim Ryun a deceptive 
triumph of man over candlcpower in a 
solo 1,500— the fans had not been in- 
formed that Ryun's lights were set for 62- 
sccond quarters, and they assumed he 
was running at a world-record pace. 
Ryun, who was timed in a poky 3:50.3, 
could be forgiven, though, even ignoring 
the fact that it was Marty Liquori’s job 
as emcee to keep the crowd abreast of 
such things. Three days before the meet. 
Ryun's wife Anne gave birth to twin 
sons (Andrew Monroe and Nathaniel 
Charles) in Santa Barbara, and James 
Ronald had had some sleepless nights. 

The biggest money-w inner of the meet 
was little Warren Edmonson, the ex- 
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Automatic, 
at last. 



Together for the first time: You and the only station wagon in the world with 1 76 
cubic feet of carrying space, 4-wheel independent suspension, and a fully auto- 
matic transmission. 

The 1973 Volkswagen Station Wagon. Now with automatic transmission. 
Mommy’s big helper. 




The pen that grows on you. The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 


Weight: less than an ounce. Length: only five and 
three eighths inches. It is one of life's small satisfactions. 

But it's solid satisfaction. The case is solid sterling silver. 
For heft and for balance. And silver thrives on use, 
becoming more beautiful the more it is handled. 

The ball point— the all-important heart of a ball pen— is 
another source of satisfaction. Though one ball is only 
one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, it takes three weeks to 
make. Tungsten carbide gives it its hardness. A microscopic 
texture allows it to grip paper readily. 

A further enduring characteristic of this pen is its ability 
to write better months longer, fully three times 


longer than the ordinary ballpoint. 

In a world filled with uncertainties, there is the sturdy 
reassurance of this written guarantee: If the pen fails to 
perform due to defects during its owner's lifetime, Parker 
will repair or replace it— free. 

Many of life's real pleasures are not immediately evident. 
Only through daily acquaintance over a period of 
years are the many virtues of this superb writing 
instrument discovered. The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen, 

For a mere $12.00 cfcPAPI/PP 

it is a gift to be cherished IT l/X l\ l\ L l\ 
till the last hurrah. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Clastic Ball Pen in solid sterling silver is 512.00. Also in vermeil, 525.00; 22K gold electroplate, 58.50; brushed stainless steel, 5S.00. Matching pencils. 
You'll find the famous arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the SI .98 totter Ball Pen to the SI SO Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 


TRACK & FIELD ,>nllnurd 


UCLA sprinter who took home SI. 100 
for covering the 100-meter final in a 
world-record 10.2. He got S500 for first. 
S500 for breaking the record and $100 
more for tying it in a heal. The indoor 
100 also is rarely run. and Edmonson 
won it when he beat Mel Pender out of 
the starting blocks. “When you're do- 
ing this for S500,” he said, “you've got 
to be the first one out." 

For those who cherish trivia, it should 
be stated that the first athlete ever to 
win an ITA check was Tom Von Ru- 
den, who beat Gerry Lindgren in a 4:09.6 
mile. The first woman so enriched was 
Lacey O'Neal, who took the 100 in 1 1.8 
over Barbara Ferrell and Wyomia Tyus 
Simburg. 

The results of the field events were pre- 
dictable in all but the high jump and 
shot. Pig-tailed John Radetich, a team- 
male of Dick Fosbury at Oregon Stale, 
exceeded his personal best by 2 l A “ when 
he won the former with a jump of T AVa", 
bettering the world indoor mark of T 
4%" set by Valery Brumel in 1961, while 
Brian Oldfield (67' SVz") upset Randy 
Matson I66'4Vi“) in the latter, BobSca- 
gren. competing for the first time since 
his dismal encounter with Wolfgang 
Nordwig at the Olympics, won by leap- 
ing 17' 6", and Bob Beamon took the 
long jump with an effort of 26' , /i", his 
best in almost four years. 

For comic relief the ITA staged a cou- 
ple of 440-yard relays unlikely to be 
duplicated by the AAU, NCAA or 
NASCAR. The first matched teams con- 
sisting of a high jumper, a long jumper, 
a female sprinter and a hurdler: in the 
second they were composed of a shotput- 
ter, a vaulter. a hurdler and a sprinter. 

“I know pro track is going to work,” 
Evanssaid atthccndor the meet. “We've 
got the best names.” 

To augment that selling point. ITA is 
schooling its athletes in the first prin- 
ciples of show biz. “During introduc- 
tions," its operations manual reads, “it 
is important for the athletes to realize 
that the spectators paid money to come 
and see them and the more responsive 
they can be the better. Wave during in- 
troductions, smile, turn to all sides of 
the arena and acknowledge the applause. 
Europeans are very good about this. 
They act as if they enjoy the crowd and 
are having fun. Many USA athletes act 
glum, as if they are about to be shot 
the next minute. You are athletes first 
and to concentrate upon your compe- 


tition is certainly important, but keep 
in mind that we are entertainers also 
and a bit of ‘show biz' will be appre- 
ciated by your fans. 

"Winners will be spotlighted after the 
event. All . . . should be prepared to 
take a victory lap if requested and wave 
during that time. Let them know you 
hear the applause and appreciate it. Act 
happy that you won, don’t be embar- 
rassed. There is a bit of ham in all of 
us." 

“Our whole thrust is toward the sports 
fan.” said O'Hara. "If we can educate 
him, stimulate him and interest him, we 
think we can make ITA. With money 
on the line, the pressure for the great rec- 
ord is removed. For the sports fan, the 
first question is always 'Who won the 
money?' In pro golf they don't partic- 
ularly care if the guy who won was 10 
under par, so you don't live or die on 
the basis of great times. I think of it as 
a trio — the ITA athlete, the ITA man- 
agement and the sports fan. The way 
we reach eventual success is to get the 
sports fan in each city interested in us 
once a year." 

"Competition will be the real selling 
point," said Ryun. "World records are 
fine, but it would be ridiculous for us 
to go out and predict them. The dif- 
ference between us and the amateur 
meets is that now you'll see good com- 
petition as a matter of course rather 
than as isolated incidents." 

“Nothing we're doing now is Biblical, 
is engraved on stone tablets," said 
O'Hara. “We're pioneering. The money 
so far is not as exciting as we would 
like it to be, but you’ve got to start 
somewhere.” 

Despite O'Hara's rnoxic. pro track has 
a few problems. How well the format 
goes in a smaller arena than the su- 
perbly functional Idaho State showplacc 
remains to be seen; the cast may need 
upgrading: and the schedule, calling for 
Friday-Saturdaycompetition, may prove 
burdensome for distance runners. 

Moreover, as Matson said, "To get 
track fans you're going to have to get 
some good performances. The track fan 
won't come out to see us throw 65 or 
66 feet when they're throwing 68 and 
69 in the amateur meets. The athletes 
are the ones who must make it go." 

That may be a good reason to expect 
that ITA will go even belter in its next 
meet in Los Angeles on March 24. Kip 
Keino missed Pocatello, but he will be 



JOHN RADETICH AFTER AMAZING JUMP 


on hand in L.A. as may Martin Mc- 
Grady, who would provide a challenge 
for Evans. O'Hara has also planned a 
King of the Hill race, in which a ce- 
lebrity such as Bob Hayes w ill run against 
an O.J. Simpson or a Rocky Thompson 
when the tour reaches Madison Square 
Garden in June. 

Perhaps the best endorsement for ITA 
comes from a runner who wishes to re- 
main anonymous for fear of reprisals 
by the AAU. "I don't think the idea of 
not being able to win a gold medal in 
the Olympics is the thing that has kept 
guys from turning pro,” he said. "Run- 
ners really don’t think that much about 
gold medals, but of having a place to 
run. I don't look at the ITA as the op- 
portunity to make some money. Track's 
been an art that has stagnated because 
of its amateur status. The AAU would 
say, 'Hey, Michelangelo, you're a hell 
of a sculptor but you can only work at 
it three hours a day.' In the pros a guy 
can train eight hours a day if he wants 
to, and maybe bring the mile record 
down to 3:45 or something." Now that 
would make ITA for sure. end 
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pro basketball / Morton Sharnik 


Once 

A/ /-Did nip, 
now 

All -Obscure 


I f you’re called Lee Davis you should 
make quite a name for yourself in 
the South, even if you’re as black as the 
bore of one of General Grant's Napo- 
leons. But, as Lee Davis admits, "I’m 
not even a household word in Memphis." 
And it is there that L. Davis, as he is re- 
ferred to in Memphis Tam box scores 
to differentiate him from teammates M. 
Davis and W. Davis, obscurely plies his 
trade. (Incidentally, having three players 
with the same name on one team does 
not constitute an ABA record; early this 
season Dallas boasted C. Jones, R. Jones, 
S. Jones and N. Jones. What's more, 
when S. was traded and N. cut. the Chaps 
acquired L. Jones.) 

But Lee Davis is not just another non- 
entity. He is the least-known most-tal- 
ented player in pro ball and one who 
has, more by hook than crook, the fifth- 
best field-goal percentage in the ABA. 

For four seasons Lee Davis sat on 
the bench, averaging 10 minutes and 4.4 
points a game. In New Orleans, where 
the Tams franchise originated, his most 
newsworthy accomplishment was his 
marriage to local beauty Rebecca Strick- 
land. In Memphis he got into tropical 
fish to give himself something to do. 

Then last Nov. 10, Tam Center Ran- 
dy Denton broke his hand late in the sec- 
ond quarter in a game against Dallas 
and the 6' 8", 230-pound Davis replaced 
him. The Chaps are coached by Babe 
(Magnolia Mouth) McCarthy, who had 
been the Memphis coach until this sea- 
son and had predicted that Davis would 
not be in the ABA when play began. 

In the Dallas game Davis, who is 
known to his teammates as the Geezer, 
exceeded his lifetime pro average by 22.6 
points. He hit on 12 of 17 field-goal at- 


tempts and all three of his foul shots 
fora total of 27 points. Magnolia Mouth 
said nary a word. Undoubtedly, he fig- 
ured if he kept quiet Davis would go 
away or, better yet, revert to what Mc- 
Carthy believed to be his form. 

Instead, Davis poured it on. For the 
1 8 games Denton was out the Gee/er av- 
eraged 21.4 points. “I always knew I 
could put the ball in the hole,” he said 
after he got 38 points against Virginia 
and 36 against Indiana in successive 
games, “but this is ridiculous." 

In a solemn ceremony Forwards Wil 
Jones and Les (Big Game) Hunter 
dubbed their teammate Kahead Abdul- 
Gcczer. "You proved that you are a gen- 
uinely bad dude, Abdul-Geezcr," in- 
toned Jones, "and now you have a gen- 
uine bad dude’s name." 

McCarthy maintained his closed- 
mouth policy in regard to Davis, but 
Billy Cunningham, who came to the 
ABA from the NBA this season, couldn't 
keep quiet. "This cat can really play," 
Billy C told the world and promptly 
named Davis to his All-Obscure ABA 
team. The other four members — Guards 
Jimmy Jones of Utah and Mack Calvin 
of Carolina and Forwards Rich Jones 
of Dallas and George McGinnis of In- 
diana — are established stars, unknown 
only to insular NBA refugees. "Davis 
has an unstoppable shot!" raved Cun- 
ningham. "A hook that can’t be 
blocked!" 

Earlier fliis season Julius Erving was 
winding down from another cyclonic 
performance. Memphis had just gone 
through its predictable fourth-quarter 
vapors and, after tying the score at 1 15 
all, had been blown off the court by 
Dr. J. and his colleagues. That is. all ex- 
cept. L. Davis, who went 10 for 14 from 
the floor, 4 for 4 from the foul line, had 
a game-leading 13 rebounds and blocked 
three shots — two of them Erving's. “This 
cat just doesn't miss from anywhere 
around the key," pronounced Dr. J„ 
who may be the world’s leading author- 
ity on shooting basketballs. 

The night before, the Tams had done 
another fourth-quarter number, drib- 
bling away a 10-point lead, but they 
staggered home a winner over the di- 
vision-leading Utah Stars. Playing out 
of position at power forward, Davis was 
barely noticeable on offense. But off the 
boards and on defense, the Geezer was 
overwhelming. In the two quarters that 
Davis guarded the renowned Zelmo Bea- 


ty. the Star star had but one basket and 
few opportunities to rebound. When Da- 
vis took a breather, the job fell upon 
Ruther Lackley (one of Davis' drolleries 
that causes cx-Knick Luther Rackley to 
plead, "Please, please don’t do that!”). 
Beaty had a field day. belling Rackley 
out of position w ith his elbows. 

Nobody elbows with Geezer. A few 
years ago Pittsburgh's Skecter Swift cut 
into the middle, smashed into Davis and 
fractured his own jaw. Denver's Warren 
Jabali once ran into Davis and bounced 
to the floor. And in the Utah game Ger- 
ald Govan, an ex-Tam, bumped Davis 
all night and couldn't make a dent. "I 
have whips all over my body from the 
Geezer," groaned Govan. 

"Where I come from you played foot- 
ball or nothing," says Davis, whose Ra- 
leigh. N.C. neighborhood produced 
NFL defensive linemen Chuck Hinton 
and John Baker. Davis himself went to 
North Carolina College on a football 
and scholastic scholarship. Strength is 
a dominant trait in his family. Lee's old- 
er brother Thurmon was a 300-pound 
college wrestler, and his 19-month-old 



TAMS' DAVIS TOTES DAUGHTER BAM-BAM 


daughter Monika, or Bam-Bam, as she 
is called by some of the neighbors, walks 
around the house hefting a tricycle un- 
der each arm. 

Before he developed his unstoppable 
hook, Davis' chief function was as the 
Memphis muscle man. Tam fans even 
formed a Lee Davis Hatchet Club, which 
disbanded in disgust when he started put- 
ting the ball in the hole. 

But his teammates always knew Lee 
Davis could shoot, players like Jimmy 
Jones and Govan, who was a Memphis 
holdout earlier this season and then com- 
pounded his insolence by getting flip with 
new owner Charles O. Finley. "I had 
never met the new boss," says Govan. 
“Then from nowhere, long distance, I 
got these calls and a voice on the other 
end would say ‘Charles O. Finley talk- 
ing." Finally, I said. ‘Gerald Govan. 
What's happening, man?’ *' 

Three calls and, man, what happened 
was that Gerald Govan was gone. But 
he was not forgotten. This has been the 
case with most of the Memphis exiles, 
and there have been many. This season 
alone there have been 29 player trans- 
actions. Players continually pass through 
the portals of the Mid-South Coliseum, 
Memphis' home court, become Tams, 
and usually keep on going to become ex- 
Tams. Like the legions of ex-Tanis be- 
fore them, they spread the word of the 
supershooter locked to the Memphis 
bench. 

When asked about his being of no ac- 
count. Davis replies in mock indignation, 
"Just wait a darn minute, I made the All- 
Didnip team." ( DNP is the abbreviation 
for Did Not Play that appears in team 
statistics.) 

“Last year Lee and I teamed and beat 
the starters time after time." recalls 
Memphis Guard Johnny Neumann. "I 
mean whipped them. It was embarrassing. 
I'd feed Lee and he'd pop in the bas- 
kets." If Babe McCarthy was embar- 
rassed, he never gave himself away. 
Nothing changed, no matter how well 
Davis performed. As far as the coach 
was concerned. Davis was too short to 
play center. One year McCarthy said 
that the players who had the best train- 
ing stats would start. The Geezer was 
outstanding. But when the exhibition 
season began, he was back on the bench. 
"Slats don’t always reflect a man's con- 
tribution," said McCarthy. 

After his scoring and rebounding 
spree, Davis received an Oakland A's 


warmup jacket — as, in fact, did everyone 
on the team. “Gene Tenace gets a S5.000 
raise and I get a green jacket,” said Da- 
vis. He spoke too soon. A few days later 
Finley added a S5.000 pay boost. 

Abashed, Davis wanted to apologize 
to Finley in person and thank him for 
the raise. The opportunity might have 
presented itself at the Jan. 28 game at 
Indiana, one of the four Memphis games 
Finley has attended so far. Davis never 
got to talk to Finley, but he demonstrated 
his appreciation by scoring 32 points. 

At one point in the season the Tams, 
who are in last place in the Eastern Di- 
vision, dropped 10 straight, and in nine 
of those games they led well into the 
fourth quarter. After every game, Mem- 
phis Coach Bob Bass, an anxious little 
man with gray bangs, spoke to Finley 
and reported on the good loss. 

“The frustration is unbelievable," says 
Bass. "What do you do? What can you 
do?" What he docs is to wake up at 4 
a. m. and replay the near wins. He also 
keeps bringing in new talent. "Players 
disappear and new ones arrive without 
notice." says one Tam. “Suddenly there 
they arc on planes or in the locker room. 
Or they arc gone just as quietly." So 
far there has not been any improvement. 
The constant shifts in personnel have 
made the team strangers to one anoth- 
er. Talent is not a Memphis problem: 
playing together is. That and getting the 
ball in to the Geezer and handling the 
full-court press. Bass believes Davis is 
wearing down, unaccustomed as he is to 
playing. Undeniably, since Denton's re- 
turn Davis has found it difficult to adjust 
to facing the basket. "He isn't moving 
enough," says Bass. "And he doesn't put 
the ball on the floor well yet." 

"Neither does Bob Love, and he just 
scored 49 points against the Milwaukee 
Bucks," says Tam Guard George Leh- 
mann. "The fault is ours. On a team 
with better coordination, Lee Davis 
would be a superstar.” 

Not long ago the Tams were return- 
ing from a road trip. Davis was car- 
rying a plastic bag containing two Giant 
Zebra Danios, a Silver Shark and a 
Mono Scat, which he had picked up in 
San Diego three days before. But his 
mind was not on his new tropical fish 
or the team's last good loss. "Can life 
begin at 27?" mused Davis. 

"Abdul-Gcezcr," Big Game Hunter 
said. "Bad dudes are unusual people. 
They can go on forever." end 
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wrestling / Herman Weiskopf 


It isn't that Jim Crumley has an eye 
| for trouble, although it may seem that 
way, But trouble certainly has a way of 
linding Crumley, who wrestles for Or- 
egon State. Take that eye, It is Jim’s 
only one. The other he lost when as a 12- 
year-old he threw a pitchfork at a bat 
in the family barn. ''The pitchfork hit 
the ceiling and got me in the eye com- 
ing down," he says without a trace of self- 
consciousness. “It’s probably the best 
thing that ever happened to me. I had 
always wanted to be a basketball play- 
er, but after that I got into wrestling." 

After that he got into more trouble. 
Most of it has stemmed from a reck- 
lessness that has made him a crowd plcas- 
cr and alternately driven his coaches mad 
and awed them. This week, if Crumley 
stays in one piece, he should win the 177- 
pound title at the NCAA championships. 
Three times this season he easily de- 
feated last year's titlist. Bill Murdock 
of Washington. The rub. of course, is 
that business of remaining whole. 

Crumley thinks he has the problem 
licked. "I’ve worked on getting over my 
carelessness." he said recently at lunch, 
then rose to leave and in quick suc- 
cession forgot his jacket, dropped his 
hat and bumped into a chair. “Well," 
he said, looking on the bright side, 
“that’s better than before. I used to trip 
over the mat just walking out for a bout. 
Now at least I can get out there with- 
out falling down." 

Just barely. Crumley's instinct for mis- 
adventure goes back to his early child- 
hood. He grew up in Sodavillc only a 
few miles away from the OSU campus 
in Corvallis, and did his best to reduce 
its population, now 125, by at least one. 
Once, he remembers, he was playing cow- 
boys and Indians with his brother John. 
“We climbed a pile of logs about 15 
feet high," he says. "John pointed his 
finger at me, shot and then dared me to 
fall olT dead. I fell and broke my col- 
larbone. The next day I had my arm in 
a sling and my mom caught me trying 
to do a tightrope act by balancing on 
the clothesline. We climbed trees a lot. 
One day I was in an oak cutting down 
some limbs when my machete hit a knot, 
bounced back and cut my fool. I got 
mad, swung at the knot again and back 
came the machete. Got the foot again. 
That wasn't bad. Sometimes when a guy 
was on a limb, somebody cut it off." 

Life on the mat has not been very 
much safer. Two years ago at the Olym- 



An eye 
on a title 


pic training camp Crumley threw an op- 
ponent to the mat— and wound up giv- 
ing himself a concussion. And last Sep- 
tember while working out with 190- 
pound teammate Greg Strobcl he heard 
something tear. Says Crumley: “I 
thought I had ripped his shirt, but it 
was my right shoulder." 

As a sophomore Crumley tore car- 
tilage in his rib cage and was out half 
the season, but he took the Pacific 8 
title and four straight matches in the 
NCAAs before losing in the finals 8-6. 
He had a mangled knee in his junior 
year, wrestled even less than the year be- 
fore — and added another Pac 8 crown. 
In the NCAA semifinals he was ahead 
1 1-8 with a minute to go when the cra- 
zies got him. He foolishly went for a 
pin, was caught in a double grapevine 
and got himself flattened. Later, triply 
flattened by mononucleosis, a bad an- 
kle and impending fatherhood, he red- 
shirted for a season. 

Now it is a new year and the last 
time around for Crumley, which, all 
things considered, might be a blessing. 


All season he has competed with that 
bad right shoulder and twice he has been 
sacked by the flu. Still, he has won 22 
of 23 bouts. He won the 177-pound ti- 
tles at the Arizona and Washington In- 
vitationals at the season’s onset and was 
given the outstanding wrestler award at 
both events. “The nicest thing, though, 
was when the guys gave me the team tro- 
phy after the Arizona tournament," 
Crumley says. "I guess it meant they 
were glad to have me back." 

“I’ve never taught him anything be- 
cause he's too creative to tamper with,” 
says Coach Dale Thomas, a man who 
doles out praise with the free hand of Ol- 
iver Twist's porridge pourcr. "About the 
only thing I've worked with Jim on is 
that carelessness. He's a good scrambler. 
He'll throw all kinds of stuff — legs, up- 
per-body moves, a front whizzer, cra- 
dles, bar arms. And nobody has any idea 
what's coming, because he doesn't ei- 
ther. He's uninhibited. This means he 
can give anybody trouble— and get into 
trouble with anybody." 

As Thomas and everybody else have 
discovered, telling Crumley to calm 
down is about as easy as leaching a 
puppy to sit. The suspicion is, although 
Crumley denies it, that he does not want 
to curb his flamboyant style. His spe- 
cialty is to become so entangled with 
his opponent that it is almost impossible 
to tell which limb belongs to whom. 
But Crumley seems to know, even if his 
victim doesn't, and suddenly there he is 
with a twist here, a turn there, in com- 
mand. When the arms and legs arc all 
sorted out, Crumley is on top. 

"I'm trying to change," Crumley says, 
not too convincingly. "But something 
happens to me. Like when I met Wes 
Hines of Oregon a few weeks ago. Wes 
was my roommate at the Olympic camp, 
so I knew what he would do and yet I 
walked right into it. Before I could think, 
I was down 9 2. It seems the other guy 
always gets the first takedown on me. 
But once we're on the mat I feel more 
confident and can really go to work." 
He worked Hines over for a 13-1 1 win. 

But there will be a new Jim Crumley 
in the NCAAs. Jim Crumley says so. 
His shoulder, he says, has forced him 
to become a more conservative and care- 
ful wrestler. He is watching his weight — 
he used to go up and down 12 pounds 
between matches — and staying clear of 
pitchforks and high places. Now, if he 
doesn't stumble. . . . ino 
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If you’ve spent two weeks traveling through America, 
and this is what you remember best, your cruiser was 
probably built with Starcraftsmanship. 



People remember what's important to them. 

If it's gadgets on the dashboard, and mirrors 
behind all the doors don't buy a Star Cruiser. 

But if it's seeing, feeling, touching, and living 
all over this country, don't buy anything else. 

Star Cruisers are built to take you where you 
wanttogoand make it memorable staying there. 
It'swhy they're built with Starcraftsmanship. 

Starcraftsmanship is, basically, a standard 
of excellence. 

Because of it, we've designed a motor home 
with so much luxury we don't think people will think 
of it as a motor home. 

It's a land cruiser. 

Every StarCruiser Isa steel cage of 
protection before it's a cruiser. You don't have to 
worry about beingon the road. You can enjoy 


what's beside it. 

The steel cage is covered with one piece of 
molded fiberglass, and sealed to the steel with 
urethane foam insulation. 

Most companies don't use urethane foam. 
We do because it insulates better. Lasts longer. And 
cuts down on the noise. If you've driven 1,000 miles 
for a little peace and quiet, we thinkyou should have it. 

Inside, everything in the cruiser is within 
reach, but nothing crowds you. 

There's a complete kitchen and living area 
that makes entertaining in your cruiser as easy as it 
is in your own home. Maybe easier. 

But more than features and material, it's our 
craftsmanshipwe're proud of. 

When we measure for wall-to-wall carpeting 
we don't come up an inch short under the couch. 

When we install a shower, we turn it on a 
coupleoftimestosee -j 

it shower. — 

A Sta r Cru iser 24 y ' " 
has all the right features. V* "'Mi, 

And they all work. \ ' 

It's the reason they call atten- 
tion to everything but themselves. 4 , ^ 5 ? 

We like it that way. ™ 

If this were the spot where you had a little 
trouble with your cruiser instead of where you spent 
a lazy afternoon, it wouldn't look anything like this 
when you remembered it. 

Write to us for information and the name of 
yournearestdealer, Dept. E10-3 Sta rc raft 
Company, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 



_ _ STARCRAFT m 

The more you live with it, the more you appreciate it. 


t/£ A Bangor Punta Company 




What makes 
Mustang different 
is the way 
it looks, handles, 
and makes you feel 


From top: Mustang Hardtop, 
Convertible, Mach I. 


This luxurious Grand* interior is shown with 
optional arm rest/storage compartment. 


Mustang options, many of which are shown on the Grand* 
model above, include automatic transmission, air conditioning, 
AM FM stereo radio, power front disc brakes, white sidewall tires, 
steel-belted radial-ply tires, and more. 


There are at least three reasons why Ford 
Mustang has been the top-selling car in its class 
since 1965. 

Good looks. Mustang is sporty and sleek. 
Inside and out. Your choice of five models: Mach I, 
SportsRoof, Grande, Hardtop and Convertible. 

Good handling. Mustang’s low silhouette and 
compact size make its handling as beautiful as its 
looks. You get independent front suspension with 
anti-sway bar, for decisive sporty car handling 

Now available with optional engines and power trains. 


with a comfortable passenger-car ride. 

Great feeling. Driving a Mustang adds up to a 
statement of personal style. It feels great to you . . . 
it looks great to whoever’s watching. 

Discover Mustang for '73, at your Ford Dealer's. 

FORD MUSTANG 


FORD DIVISION 


table tennis Lee Gutkind 


The back of his hand 
to the wor/d 


Danny Seemiller— brash and unorthodox — keeps banging away at the 
little white ball with no doubt that he is a future world champion 


T he taller of the two boys playing ta- 
ble tennis is by far more interesting 
to watch simply because he seems so re- 
markably awkward. His forehand is nor- 
mal enough, but to hit a backhand he 
uses the same side of the paddle, ro- 
tates his arm 180° and punches rather 
than strokes the ball. The boy's name is 
Danny Seemiller and, despite his awk- 
wardness and anonymity, at the U.S. 
World Team tryouts in Chicago recently 
he rose from 71st ranking to become 
the No. I player in the country. And he 
talks like No. I . 

“They said I couldn't win with my un- 
conventional style, but after I wiped them 
up in Chicago they changed their minds. 
That's one of the reasons I’ve dedicated 
myself to table tennis. To prove I'm 
right." Seemiller, lithe and tall and rosy- 
cheeked, looking even younger than his 
1 8 years, was back home for a few days 
in the house in which he had lived all 
his life in Carrick, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. He was rallying with his broth- 
er, one of the five Seemiller children 
and a junior table tennis champion in 
his own right, in an old shed, remod- 
eled by his father — a salesman— to re- 
semble a clubhouse. There is an unpaint- 
cd plywood bar in the back of the build- 
ing. A ribbon of chairs lines the walls, 
surrounding a jerry-built practice table. 
Nearby stands a greenhouse in which 
are planted hundreds of gold and silver 
medals and trophies that sparkle and 
blink under the fertilizing rays of the af- 
ternoon sun. 

"The more conventional players tele- 
graph their backhand," says Seemiller. 
“Because of the wide motion of their 
strokes, I know where the ball is going 
before it gets there. But I can put my 
crazy punch anywhere." 


I n Chicago he did just that, astounding 
almost everybody, including Dal Joon 
Lee, the current U.S. champion who pri- 
or to this season had gone five straight 
years without losing a match to a U.S. 
player. After three days Seemiller had 
lost two matches and won 12 to be- 
come the youngest, least experienced and 
only native-born member — the others 
being from Korea, Thailand, Poland and 
Jamaica — of the team that will represent 
the U.S. in the World Table Tennis 
Championship in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia 
next month. "It was hard to take," said 
Seemiller, grinning across the room at 
his little brother. "These guys were once 
my idols, but that's all over. In Chi- 
cago I killed them." 

In addition to his backhand, the young 
southpaw has a secret weapon, a spe- 
cial paddle with different rubber on each 
side — one designed for offensive spins, 
the other of antispin texture, causing 
the ball to dive and die. "I hide the pad- 
dle under the table before each serve 
and turn it around so even I don't know 
which side I'm hitting from. This way 
there's no way my opponent can know 
what I'm going to do. The Chinese have 
a similar technique, a paddle with sides 
of wood and rubber. But their shots arc 
telegraphed by sound. This design is one 
step better." 

With brown hair falling in thick 
clumps over his forehead and a smile 
only slightly marred by a chipped front 
tooth, the athletic Seemiller — he was a 
high school quarterback and track star — 
exudes that special confidence that comes 
with never having suffered seriously from 
defeat. "I started playing at a local club 
when I was 12," he says. "I didn't like 
people beating me, so I worked hard. 
After a year I could murder them all." 



Seemiller continued protecting his ad- 
olescent honor and. in the process, 
reached the quarterfinals of the junior 
championships in England at 1 5. He won 
the Pennsylvania men's championship a 
week after returning from London and 
became the No. I junior player in the 
U.S. a year later. "But even then I was 
thinking about quitting," he says. "I 
wasn't as good as I thought I should 
be. When I got out of high school ev- 
erybody figured I was through." 

But he double-crossed the experts by 
qualifying in the Eastern eliminations 
for the world competition late last year. 
Then Del Swecris, a veteran player and 
coach, one of few U.S. players to de- 
feat a member of the Chinese team dur- 
ing its visit here, invited Seemiller to 
his table tennis complex in Grand Rap- 
ids. That was to be the key to success 
for the pupil, but perhaps the beginning 
of the end for the coach as a contend- 
ing player. "I used to play only a cou- 
ple of times a week," says Seemiller. 
"but up there we worked six hours a 
day. 1 never thought I could get so good. 
If it wasn’t for Del. I'd be nothing, and 
if it wasn't for me, he'd be on the U.S. 
team. I won one of the five places. He 
made alternate— No. 6." 

continued 
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sooner or 


later 


World famous VIBRAM® 
soles are the paceset- 
ters in style, quality and 
comfort. You'll find them 
everywhere on America's 
finest and most popular 
footwear fashions . . . 
'stompers, walking shoes, 
hiking shoes, and climb- 
ing boots. So. it's only a 
matter of time before you 
try VIBRAM soles ... and 
once you do, you'll never 
settle for anything less. 
Genuine "good vibes"! 

Don ., bc (oo , ed by 
inferior imitations. 
Look for the "VIBRAM" name in 
this label on the sole. 



UABAUG 

RUBBER COMPANY 


18 School Street, North Brookfield, Mass. 01535 
Exclusive U.S. licensee for VIBRAM soles and heels. 

The best is 
yet to come. 

The Best of Sports Illustrated: 1, that is. 258 
pages of lively, literate, entertaining report- 
ing on the whole wide world of sport. Here, 
splashed into one great big and colorful 
book, is the best of SI— in words, pictures 
and art. The best of Jenkins. Maule. Jones. 
Johnson. Underwood. Deford. The best of SI 
photography, too. The Best ol Sports Illus- 
trated: 1. At fine bookstores soon. Ask for it. 
A Sports Illustrated Book published by 


Little. Brown and Company. 



Borrow by mail in absolute privacy. Up to 
S3000 from reputable company — founded 
1897. No interviews. No co-signers. No mort- 
gages For full details write: 

C , Dial Finance Co., Dept. 3445. 

’ 405 S. 16th Street, Omaha. Nebr. 68102 

40 years 
of quality 
lawn mowers! 

(9UEE 

RUGG CO., Newark, Ohio 43055 


TABLE TENNIS ronlinunl 

"I'm not too disappointed,” says 
Sweeris. “I don't believe in this system 
where we send our five best players to 
compete in world matches. We have to 
look to the future. The team should be 
made up of young people who will ben- 
efit from the experience of international 
competition. That’s the only way to lay 
the groundwork for a world champi- 
onship team. Youngsters like Danny 
have the potential of getting better, but 
some of the people we send have al- 
ready passed their peak." Although 
Sweeris mentions no names, he was ob- 
viously referring in part to Bernie Buk- 
iet, a Polish national from New York 
who is 54. 

Seemiller will spend considerable time 
prior to the world tournament practicing 
in Grand Rapids, with periodic thrusts 
across the country for tournaments and 
demonstrations. He will be running three 
miles each day, exercising and lifting 
weights for muscle tone. 

Although he is technically preparing 
for the world tournament, his immediate 
challenge is the U.S. Open in Detroit 
next week. “A player from any country 
can compete, so even if 1 lose, it won't 
affect my ranking," he says. “But I'm 
not afraid. Dal Joon Lee has been sell- 
ing equipment rather than training: he's 
falling apart. And he is too old: he's al- 
ready 26. Alex Tam, who was 14th in 
the world before he escaped from Chi- 
na, is the only guy with a chance. My 
problem is that everybody's going to be 
psyched up against me. I'm like UCLA 
in basketball. Everybody tries a little 
harder to put the No. I down.” 

He speaks with more respect, however, 
and with the characteristic modesty of 
the affable underdog when he considers 
his chances of winning the championship 
of the world. “It's hard to tell how far 
we're going to go,” he says of the team 
“We're not so good as a whole. Our rank- 
ing, 28th in the world, is nothing con- 
sidering all the dinky countries compet- 
ing." 

In the world event the teams play in 
divisions of 12 based on the results from 
1971 (world competition is held every 
other year). The U.S. is in the C Di- 
vision, and may well win it. 

“My own chances," says Seemiller of 
the individual world title, "depend on 
how well I do in the first couple of rounds. 
There are no divisions in individual com- 
petition. They match the best players 
against the worst, so near the end only 


the greats remain. This means there is a 
chance I might meet someone powerful 
from China, Yugoslavia or Sweden at 
the beginning. I could face Bcngtsson 
or Kuang in the first round." 

He says those names with a lilt to his 
voice and with the reverence of a cler- 
gyman extolling the virtues of a favor- 
ite saint. To Seemiller, the prospect of 
standing across the table from Li Cliing- 
kuang of China, who is 6' and weighs 
over 200 pounds, is comparable to hav- 
ing to run around an end protected by 
Mean Joe Greene. But he reserves his 
most lavish praise for world champion 
Stcllan Bcngtsson of Sweden. "Bcngts- 
son is 5' 5" and 135 pounds of light- 
ning," says Seemiller. "He's got fan- 
tastic concentration. He is always in- 
tense, completely obsessed, no matter if 
he's tied at 19 1 9 or winning 19-1. That’s 
the secret to good table tennis and the 
key for me. If I can keep calm and re- 
member to take time to talk to myself 
and plan after each point, then I can 
win it. As it stands now. I'm not scared 
of anybody and nobody could beat me 
easily. If I can keep my concentration I 
have a chance to beat them all — includ- 
ing Bengtsson." 

"About 85', of the competitors in 
the championship rely on top spin," says 
Sweeris, "and Danny's style is perfect 
against that. He stands right at the ta- 
ble and punches the ball back faster than 
anybody, and he can use the anti-top- 
spin side of his paddle whenever he likes. 
I think he is going to surprise a lot of 
people and conic pretty close to taking 
it all." 

Seemiller is affected by the sudden at- 
tention and respect he is receiving, and 
he assumes, perhaps with more authority 
than deserved, the assuredness of an es- 
tablished star. Yet if table tennis is to be- 
come a spectator sport of national popu- 
larity, an objective that Tim Boggan. 
president of the U.S. Table Tennis As- 
sociation. and other officials are con- 
centrating on, then Danny Seemiller 
could be the key. 

It seems, at least in this country, that 
a star must bc born before a sport is to 
flourish. Bobby Fischer and Billie Jean 
King arc prime examples. Seemiller is 
newsworthy enough, as to looks, as to 
skill and certainly as to manner, to at- 
tract attention to table tennis. “I won't 
make predictions for 1973," he says, 
"but by 1975 or at the latest '77, I'll be 
the world champ." end 
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It's obvious to the product manager for Lipton 
tea that you can make a hundred Long Distance 
calls for the cost of one major business trip. 




MARY, MARY 
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continued 


nee she starts rummaging through all the failures 
of her past, 47-year-old Mary Gaffaney of South 
Miami, Fla. is almost unstoppable. Like a miser 
fingering coins, Mary loves to count and recount the many 
ordinary ways that she has been a flop. 

Mary Gaffaney is a mediocre cook of long standing. 
Bursting with sardonic pride, she says, “After years of 
work my chicken-noodle soup by Campbell is excellent. 
Tonight at home I will prepare a seven-course dinner — 
seven pieces of Colonel Sanders' Kentucky Fried Chick- 
en.” In a promotion scheme in Miami, Mary was once 
named Cook of the Week. When she was interviewed on 
television, the best advice she could summon for aspiring 
chefs was “If at first you don’t succeed, do not be dis- 
couraged." Subsequently when Mary was invited to a gath- 
ering of eminent cooks, her mother, Lctty Tracy, made a 
meringue pie for her to take as a credential. Alas, the day 
of the big get-together was rainy. Before Mary, super- 
cook, had a chance to impress her peers, somebody mis- 
placed a pair of galoshes on top of her pie. 

As a gardener Mary also fast loses heart. The one-story 
home that she occupies with her husband Charlie, her 84- 
year-old mother and three dogs, two the size of small 
moose, is garnished with palms and subtropical shrub- 
bery, but none of it is Mary’s doing. “Someday maybe I 
will get a green thumb,” Mary says, reveling in her in- 
competence, “but as yet 1 have never planted anything 
that grew." 

Since her grammar school days Mary has not had the 
time or the desire for ordinary sports. She grew up on the 
soggy tip of Florida but has no love for water. She swims 
only well enough to keep from drowning immediately. 
She gave league bowling a fling for a few months and 
once scored 198, but is best remembered for her gutter 
ball. 

Mary has been driving a car since 1945 with no ill ef- 
fects. Still, she maintains she is a hack: after 28 years she 
cannot get her car into a tight parking spot without la- 
boring at it for 10 minutes. When she first drove an old 
Ford at the age of 1 8, she was afraid to turn left across traf- 
fic. Instead, she would drive a block beyond and make 
three consecutive right turns to get on the proper heading. 
During her driver’s test the examiner asked her to turn 
left across traffic. Mary stalled in midstream. When the 
examiner told her to park parallel on a street devoid of 
other vehicles, Mary missed the curb by a car's width. 
The examiner got out and, after pacing off the distance 
from the car to the curb, said, “Lady, if you got the nerve 
to come down here and try to get a license the way you 
drive, 1 guess I got enough nerve to let you have one.” 

Mary's older brother Jack was an academic whiz who 
usually made dean's list at MIT. Mary was a scholastic 
dud. As a high-schooler in Allapattah, Fla. she made the 
National Honor Society, but only, she insists, because she 
took crip courses. “I never took anything hard like chem- 
istry or physics,” she remembers. “I took basic math and 


first-year algebra. I took typing, but I can hardly type. I 
tried Spanish but dropped it. I don't even speak English 
well.” 

Mary’s many failures on this earth — even as exaggerated 
by her — are easy to explain. To put it tritely, Mary does 
not have her two feet on the ground. She is an aviatrix — 
one of the world’s best aerobats — and since her senior 
high school year her head has been in the clouds. 

In the past 26 years Mary has logged nearly 16,500 fly- 
ing hours. Most of her air time has been spent in an or- 
dinary way — teaching. She is a qualified instructor in pro- 
peller craft, helicopters and sailplanes. Since 1955 she has 
served as co-proprietor, chief instructor, office manager 
and mother confessor of the Kendall Flying School at the 
Tamiami Airport on the western edge of Greater Miami. 
More than 5,000 students have passed through the portals 
of Mary's school. Nearly 1,500 of them have gone on to 
get their transport pilot’s rating and are now flying prop 
and jetliners on commercial routes. 

Small planes like the Cessnas and Piper Apaches in 
which Mary now instructs are forgiving creatures. A pilot 
can be a trifle sloppy in them and get by. Despite this, 
Mary is stuffily old-fashioned in her belief that a pilot's 
technique should always be clean and neat, never begging 
the limits of his craft. Perhaps, as she claims, Mary is not 
capable of parking an automobile without a lot of back- 
ing and filling, but when she flies a plane she is surgically 
precise. 

In the course of teaching safe and sane flying, Mary 
also has managed to enjoy a whoopsy-doopsy second life. 
Her avocation and overriding passion is aerial acrobatics. 
There are many aviators and aviatrixes with teaching cre- 
dentials equal to hers, but in the refined and giddy art of 
aerobatics there is no woman in the world (and very few 
men) quite as good as Mary. 

On the 28th of last July, during the World Aerobatic 
Championship at Salon-de-Provence in France, Mary Gaf- 
faney climbed into her Pitts Special, a bi-wing plane that 
is far better stressed and somewhat bigger than a box kite. 
Since the competition that day allowed her to fly ma- 
neuvers of her own choice, on her instrument panel Mary 
taped the diagrammatic instructions shown at right. 

Superficially, the diagram resembles the kind of maze a 
psychologist might devise to test the skill of a highly tal- 
ented rat. It is, in fact, a cryptogram of aerobatic ma- 
neuvers. As translated by Mary Gaffaney in her little Pitts 
biplane, the cryptogram becomes a beautiful aerial dance, 
a catena of exquisite trickery that captivates and con- 
founds — and seemingly defies accepted truths. For brief 
shining monents during Mary’s mad dance in the sky Ber- 
nouilli’s theorem is forgettable and the immutable laws of 
Newton are in abeyance. Following the drab diagram on 
her instrument panel — while traveling 170 miles an hour — 
Mary hauls her little biplane around a hard vertical cor- 
ner and shoots straight up into the sky, twisting and catch- 
ing the sun like a bright salmon rising from the boil of a 
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cascade. Then she throttles back. Her little Pitts hangs 
dead still, then falls toward earth, soundlessly, tail first, as 
planes are not supposed to do. In an instant, flippity-flop, 
the plane comes around, turns another hard comer and 
roars away into the next part of the mad dance. 

At the world championship Mary completed her aerial 
maneuvers in slightly less than 
seven minutes. For nearly 2 Yi 
minutes of that time, betwixt 
loops and figure eights, half 
loops, humpty-bumps, hammer- 
heads and tail slides, she was 
traveling vertically, either up or 
down, rolling, snapping and 
spinning. In her whole perfor- 
mance she was in straight and 
level flight less than two minutes 
and never more than seven sec- 
onds at a time. For nearly half 
of her horizontal flight she was 
scorching along upside down. 

In two respects aerobatics 
resembles springboard diving. 

Both are art forms executed in 
midair and both depend on the 
scoring of judges who are usu- 
ally competent and probably bi- 
ased. Although the sports have 
other facets in common beyond 
these two obvious parallels, they 
are not much alike. In spring- 
board diving, as in aerobatics, 
there are recognized maneuvers. 

A three-meter springboarder has 
104 basic dives and variations 
from which to select a repertoire 
of 12 for a big test like the Olym- 
pics. In aerobatics there are more 
than 300 accepted maneuvers 
and variations. For example, 
there are 24 ways to loop a plane. 

There are plain old inside loops, 
and then there are outside loops 
and loops begun inverted. There 
are round loops and triangular 
loops and rectangular, hexagonal 
and octagonal loops. 

In a world aerobatic meet there 
are at least three tests: 1 ) a known 
sequence of maneuvers that may be practiced in advance; 
2) an unknown sequence that the competitor does not see 
until 24 hours before he flies it; and 3) a free sequence of 
the competitor’s choice. Whereas a springboard diver can 
practice his entire repertoire years ahead and then con- 
tinue practicing right into actual competition, once an 
international aerobatic meet begins, even on off days, 


nobody is allowed to practice anything, known or unknown. 

After each dive in a meet, a springboarder has time to 
collect his wits, curse the judges and consider his next 
stint. The known, unknown and free sequences of an aer- 
obatic contest are composed of somewhere between 15 
and 30 different tricks. While the terra firma is swirling 
around her in the middle of one 
trick of a sequence, Mary Gaf- 
faney must start thinking about 
the next impossibility she is ex- 
pected to perform. By pulling a 
dive in too tight, springboarders 
sometimes strike the board. But 
no matter how much of their 
scalp or wits they leave on the 
plank, no matter how badly they 
belly whop, there has never been 
a case of a diver missing the pool. 
By contrast, an aerobat does his 
act inside an invisible box in the 
sky. In international aerobatic 
meets the box is 1,000 meters 
long and 800 wide and reaches 
from 100 to 1,000 meters above 
ground. While doing her gyra- 
tions, Mary Gaffaney must also 
mind where she is in the sky. If 
she makes so much as a quarter 
roll the wrong way to correct 
for a diagonal wind, she may 
end up flying offstage and lose 
points. If she goes under the low- 
er limit of her invisible stage, 
she is docked severely. If by mis- 
take she ever drops 100 meters 
out of the bottom of the stage, 
it is curtains forever. 

In the course of an aerial 
dance, when she turns a hard cor- 
ner from level to vertical flight, 
Mary often suffers a gravity load- 
ing six times her normal weight — 
as they say in the trade, she is 
pulling six positive Gs. When she 
is pushing vertically up around 
a hard comer from inverted 
flight, she is often held into the 
plane only by strappery against 
a negative load of four or five 
Gs that is pulling her outward. As she alternates quickly 
from positive to negative Gs and back to positive, her 
blood is trying to get from her feet into her brain and 
back to her feet. This sort of push-pull on the human sys- 
tem is not conducive to rational thought. 

Because of the peculiar pressures of their art, aerobats 
often goof in a clutch. In the known sequence in the 

continued 



Mary's diagram, taped to the instrument panel, was 
an aerial road map to flying a championship course. 
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world meet at Salon-de-Provence last July, the defending 
champion, Igor Egorov of Russia, became addled and 
finished a tail slide precisely the wrong way, getting a 
goose egg from the judges. In the final free program he 
failed to wind his stopwatch and exceeded the time limit 
by 20 seconds — an excessive error even without a watch. 
At the end of the known and unknown sequences in France, 
Bill Thomas, a 47-year-old rookie American, was in sec- 
ond place. Then, in the middle of the free sequence he de- 
signed for himself, Thomas plumb forgot two lines of 
maneuvers —a half outside loop, a snap roll at 45°, a hump- 
ty-bump and such as that. He came down out of the sky 
feeling he had done well and found he had plummeted 
from second to 30th place. Before he took up aerobatics, 
Thomas enjoyed himself sedately playing cello in a sym- 
phony orchestra in Olean, N.Y. He acknowledges the dif- 
ference between his old entertainment and his new. As a 
cellist in Olean he never goofed a symphonic line, but 
then he was never called upon to perform orchestrally 
while pulling four Gs upside down. 

Although there were separate titles for men and women 
in the world meet last summer, the sexes competed to- 
gether. By secret lot for each competitive sequence, men 
and women drew their order of flight and then flew the 
same requirements before the same judges (who, as usual, 
were biased nationally but not sexually). Mary Gaffancy 
won the women's world title with 17,197.8 points. Out of 
47 male competitors from 1 1 countries, only the high scor- 
er, Charles Hillard, a compatriot from Fort Worth, and 
three other men — a Russian, an American and a Swiss — 
did better than Mary. No other woman has scored so 
high in a world match, and probably none ever will. 

The consensus among Mary’s past and present peers is 
that she has succeeded in aerobatics because she works 
hard at it and, since she is in the flying business, she can 
afford the game. That is true, but it is a truth only of the 
moment and insufficient. Mary's success began in the tra- 
dition of Horatio Alger when as a schoolgirl she worked 
for slave wages and could afford almost nothing. 

Before and after her junior high school classes and on 
Saturdays, 13-year-old Mary worked in an Allapattah five 
& ten, earning S6.20 for a 3 1 -hour week. Through high 
school she worked 32 hours a week in a drugstore for SI 6. 
In late 1944 — the fall of her senior year — when the train- 
ing of military fly-boys for World War II was on the 
wane, the Embry-Riddle School of Aviation in South Mi- 
ami passed out leaflets inviting boys and girls to learn to 
fly. Mary gambled nine dollars for half an hour of dual 
instruction to see what it was like. During her first flight 
the instructor asked her if she was nervous flying over 
water, and Mary was. I le asked her if steep banks both- 
ered her, and they did. Still, she was a sucker for it. She 
was seven months getting a license because a half-hour 
dual or solo was usually all she could afford on her Sun- 
days off from school and work. Lewis Smith, her Embry- 
Riddle instructor, remembers that at first she was shy on 


the ground and timid in the air. “She started slowly,’’ 
Smith recalls, “but once she got the idea she had it for- 
ever.” 

Among Mary’s professed failures on land, the only one 
relevant to her flying is her command of English. When 
excited, she uses words the way Niagara Falls uses water. 
"I have been known to talk for two hours,” she admits, 
“without solving a problem.” At times she is at a loss for 
words, but only because there are few in the dictionary 
that convey her true feelings about being in the air. To de- 
scribe a flying experience, she often resorts to polyphonic 
peeps, burps, chirps, barks and clucking noises. On the 
second solo flight of her life she tried to stall an old J-3 
Cub deliberately to get into a spin. She throttled back too 
slowly and, because she is only 5' 4", from the rear seat 
she could not reach the carburetor heat control. The car- 
buretor iced up, the engine quit. "Suddenly beemp-beeop,’’ 
as Mary retells it, " the propeller stopped. I started pick- 
ing up air speed with my heart going dittity-dittity-dit. I 
slowly eased back on the stick and toopity-toopity I land- 
ed wumphity-wumph in a grass field.” 

Although profanity is commonplace among aviators, 
Mary is never profane. In extreme instances of stress, she 
sometimes exclaims “Sheesh!” In her early days she had a 
few close calls that rated at least a double “Sheesh!” In 
her third year of flying, with a Jap to go in an air race, 
Mary thought she was well ahead of everybody. But there 
was a rival nearby, blanketed by Mary’s outside wing. As 
she turned a pylon, Mary saw the other plane crowding in 
on her. To avoid a collision, she hauled around so hard 
she went into a power stall and flipped upside down, 200 
feet off the deck. Ground bound at 45°, she got the plane 
upright and gutfully obeyed the good book. Resisting the 
temptation to pull back hard on the stick, she gently pushed, 
hoping at least to get air speed enough so the wheels 
would strike first. At this point the air show announcer 
collapsed. Movies of the race show Mary’s plane disap- 
pearing behind a row of parked cars before it started fly- 
ing again. “I seldom perspire,” Mary says, “but, sheesh, 
when I landed, my blouse was stuck on me.” 

To keep flying in those days, Mary took any odd aerial 
job she could get. She never crop-dusted or fertilized, but 
early on she gave frost-flying a brief fling. Some 22 years 
ago Mary tried her first frost flight (the idea is to stir up 
the air close to the ground) over 20 acres of tomatoes. 
She went aloft in a Stearman in the last hour of darkness 
before dawn, since that is usually the coldest part of a 
day. No one had given her much advice, and Mary pre- 
sumed that the best way to keep a field defrosted was by 
flying as low as she could without reducing the tomatoes 
to a paste. This proved to be her salvation and almost her 
undoing. No one remembered to tell her there was a pow- 
er line guarding one end of the 20 acres or that there was 
an outhouse made of pine trunks solidly planted among 
the tomatoes. Three times Mary flew under the power line 
that she did not know about. On her third pass a foot 

continued 


"Heck. I was hitting the ball so 
bad there for a while, when I 
asked the caddy what to use he 
handed me- his glasses. Of 
course, to really play your best, 
you have to get out on the golf 
course a lot more than I do. As 
seldom as I play, I don't even 
have consistent problems. I 
guess I’m like a lot of golfers. I 
seem to have a lol of trouble 
putting it all together!’ 


Don Meredith and his friends 
don't have much trouble putting 
their sportswear together. 
They've chosen their outfits from 
Munsingwear's new sportswear 
collections for 1973. All the 
items in the Munsingwear, 

Grand Slarrfand Forge/ Ltd® lines 
are completely color coordinated. 
And what fantastic colors! 

Get it all together wherever 
you buy fine men’s sportswear. 


“Are you kidding? 

When I get ready to putt 
with the pros standing 
around watching, 

I’m as nervous as a 
long-tailed cat in 
a room of rockers!” 

— Don Meredith 
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above the tomatoes, sheesh. she ran smack dab into the 
outhouse, totaling the Stcarman. The impact tore the en- 
gine off and flipped the plane. Mary remembers hanging 
upside down, aching and dazed, smelling gas — then the 
comforting feeling of going boompity-boompity-boompity 
as rescuers dragged her across the tomato rows. 

By her second year of flying Mary was doing aerial 
tricks of a simple sort, motivated more by economics than 
by love. Cross-country flying, the ambition of most new 
pilots, costs money. Mary turned to aerobatics to get more 
out of the scant flying time she could afford. This early 
stunting did not help her get where she is now, but it did 
teach her to keep her wits. Because the planes she flew 
acrobatically 25 years ago did not have an inverted fuel or 
oil system, she got used to conking out while flying upside 
down. Today if her plane busts a crankshaft in the middle 
of a trick, or gets a vagrant washer in a cylinder, or suf- 
fers any of the many ills that aircraft are heir to, it is usu- 
ally no big deal for Mary. Limping or dead stick, she 
manages to get down safely. 

After high school Mary earned $66.50 by working 78 


hours a week — 48 hours in an engineering company and 
30 more at night in an ice-cream parlor. Here again, for 
want of money and time, she was three years getting a com- 
mercial air license and an instructor’s rating. Although 
she grew up at a time when Uncle Sam was offering all 
kinds of benefits to the deserving and to sponging slobs 
alike, Mary paid her own way. But she did capitalize in- 
directly on one benefit of the Federal Government. In 
1948 she persuaded five veterans — including the cook and 
dishwasher of the restaurant near her ice-cream parlor — 
that they should learn to fly under the G.I. Bill. Then, 
with five signed-up students in tow, she applied for an in- 
structor’s job at Brown’s Airport in South Miami and got 
it. 

While instructing, Mary fell into an arty sideline: sky- 
writing. Because his own smoke signs in the sky were 
punk, a Stcarman owner named Cleon McLendon hired 
her to try it for $125 a week. At the outset Mary did no bet- 
ter than McLendon. Pulling around as tight as possible, 
she could not even complete one letter before part of it 
was fading away. She succeeded only after a veteran sky- 
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Your playroom isn’t finished. But youi 


budget is! 


RELAX 

YOU’VE GOT 
MASTER CHARGE 

Panels, fixtures, furnishings . . . 
your Master Charge card is good 
for almost any major purchase 
in more places than any other card. 
And, if you like, 
stretch out the payments. 




What’s a Gremlin doing at Daytona? 
Winning 1 s, and 2 nd 



American Motors’ specially prepared 
Gremlins finished one-two in IMSA’s Florida 
Citrus 200 on Daytona's 3.85 mile road course. 
Finishing first— A Gremlin with a 232 six-cylin- 
der engine, three-speed standard transmission 
and street tires. Next over —an identical Gremlin. 

Quite a performance against a fifty-two car 
field that included Capri. Pinto, Vega, Toyota, 
Opel and Mazda. 

Of course, it shouldn't be surprising. After 
all, performance runs in the AMC family. Last 
season, a specially modified Javelin won its sec- 
ond straight TransAm Championship. And, 


earlier this year, a specially prepared Matador 
took the opening NASCAR Grand National Race 
at Riverside. 

Test drive a Gremlin. Find out what perform 
ance means in a small car. And, find out what 
the American Motors Buyer Protection Plan can 
mean for you as well. 

You may never want to race at Daytona. 

But it's kind of nice to drive a winner. 

AMC FI Gremlin 

We back them better because we build them better. 



Creating 

better 

impression 


Cross Writing Instruments 
in Lustrous Chrome. 12 and 
14 Kt Gold Filled, Sterling 
and Solid 14 Karat Gold 
Mechanically Guaranteed 
tor a lifetime of writing 
pleasure. From live to fifty 
dollars each. 

At Better Stores Worldwide 
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writer let her in on the great secret of 
the art: to hang up letters that last, you 
have to fly high in very stable air. In 
her career Mary sometimes wrote quick- 
ies like '*7-Up" and “Fox Furs,” but 
her big accounts were Hi-C orangeade 
and L.P. Evans, a used-car dealer. With- 
in a year she was ripping off “L.l\ 
Evans" in exquisite script and could put 
up 1 6 H i-C signs with 50 gallons of smoke 
oil. Pepsi-Cola had its own team of sky- 
writers. Although they often competed 
with Mary for sky space over Miami, 
the rivalry was always cordial. When 
he was done with his own chores, the 
Pepsi pilot would help Mary hang up 
her Hi-C signs. When Mary's job was 
done, they sometimes used their remain- 
ing smoke oil to play a game of tick-tack- 
toe. 

The little old airports where Mary 
learned to fly and survive are now all 
gone, victims of urban sprawl. Chapman 
Field, where she timidly began, is a pow- 
er plant and public park. Sunny South 
Airport, where she got her instructor's 
license, and Brown's Airport, where she 
first taught, are residential plats. Ame- 
lia Earhart Airfield, where she was near- 
ly killed in the air race, is gone, and so 
is the old Tamiami Airport where her 
flying school once prospered. Her pres- 
ent base, the new' Tamiami Airport, sits 
far west of town amid fields of pole 
beans and tomatoes. And to practice aer- 
obatics, Mary moves even farther west, 
beyond the geometry of road and field, 
to the edge of the Everglades. “Some 
of my best flying," she says, “has been 
seen only by alligators and pygmy rat- 
tlesnakes.” 

On semisubmergcd land that Mary 
and her husband Charlie purchased out 
on the edge of nowhere, the Gaffaneys 
have built a runway. Originally intended 
for sailplane instruction, the strip is now 
used by sky divers who would rather 
take their chances landing on a rattle- 
snake than tangling with a passing jet- 
liner closer to town. Mary and Bill 
Thomas, the cello player w ho now teach- 
es aerobatics in Miami, also practice off 
the strip, checking and critiquing each 
other. 

For small-plane pilots the farmlands 
and boondocks west of Miami have a 


peculiar draw back: quite a few w ild spe- 
cies of the area arc freeloaders. There 
has never been a case of an alligator get- 
ting on a plane, but lots of lesser crea- 
tures do, When Mary's Pitts biplane is 
on the ground, she puts a plug in the 
line venting her gas tank and also in 
the pitot tube of her air-speed indicator. 
Why? To keep mud-daubing hornets out. 
While Mary was flying a Stcarman six 
years ago, a snake stuck its head out of 
the landing wire hole of her lower left 
wing. The snake seemed to enjoy the slip- 
stream; for more than a minute it pressed 
its head forward into the blast as dogs 
are wont to do in an open car. Mary 
has had small tree frogs get inside the 
instruments on her panel— God knows 
how. While she was flying upside down, 
yawning to relieve ear pressure, a tree 
frog jumped off the outside of the in- 
strument pane), missing her open mouth 
by inches, and sailed out into the slip- 
stream. Since Mary was above 2,000 feet 
at the time, the frog undoubtedly broke 
all previous frog-jump records. While 
giving dual instruction in a sailplane, 
Mary felt something suspiciously like a 
snake worming around under her slacks 
on the back of her right leg. Fearful 
that it might be a pygmy rattler, she 
reached down and gave it a tentative 
touch. It was not a snake at all, merely 
a small rat that ran, hickory-dickory, 
back down her leg and forward under 
her student's seat. “A rat just ran un- 
der your seat," Mary said. “Do you 
see it?" Distressed at this news, the stu- 
dent lost precious altitude, and since they 
were downwind, Mary had to really 
sweat to get the sailplane safely back to 
the strip. 

If they are not used often enough, clas- 
sic biplanes built in the tough old way, 
with wings of wood and fabric, may suf- 
fer from invading forces of mice. The 
wing interior is a lovely nesting place, 
and the dacron stitching that holds the 
fabric to the ribs is dandy stuff with 
which to build a nest. If the wing fabric 
bulges, it may be only minor structural 
failure — or it may be mice at work. Al- 
though in rural country it is hard to 
keep mice out of fabric wings, Mary's 
little Pitts has never been afflicted. She 
tries to get in one acrobatic workout a 
'continued 
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When was the 
last time you got 
promoted? 


It's tough to get ahead when you start without a skill 
or experience. When the only job you can get offers you 
nothing more to look forward to than more of the same. 

You can change all that right now. Today's Army has 
over 300 jobs that demand skill and experience. 

And, if you qualify, we'll give you the skill and experi- 
ence to perform them. Training in construction, computers, 
and many other fields is yours for the asking. 

Unlike most job-training courses, you are paid for 
attending ours. $307.20 a month to start. Plus free meals, 
free housing, free medical and dental care, and 30 days paid 
vacation each year. 

Promotions will come as fast as you earn them. In the 
Army, or later in a civilian job. And after your enlistment's 
over, you can still receive up to 36 months of financial 
assistance at the college of your choice. 

Start promoting yourself. Send us the coupon or : 
your Army Representative. Tb day’s Army 

wants to join you. 


Army Opportunities 2Si 12-3-73-j 

PO Box 5510. Philadelphia. PA 19143 

I d like to know more about job-training and promotion in today’s Army 


Plymouth Gold Duster. 

You get a lot for your money. 

And a vinyl roof for no money. 



It only happens once a year. A car 
gets made like this one here. Plymouth 
Gold Duster. You get all the Duster 
specialties: room for five, cavernous 
trunk, electronic ignition. And more. 

You get a nice deep 
carpet to tickle your feet. 

It runs door-to-door and wall-to-wall. 
And it complements one of the plump- 
est, poshest vinyl-seat interiors you 


ever saw on a compact like our Gold 
Duster. (As if there were a compact 
like our Gold Duster.) 

You get whitewalls, 

wheel covers, and special trim. 

Why not? These are probably the kind 
of things you'd order on a car, whether 
or not you were getting a special deal. 

Except that with Gold Duster, you’re 
getting a special deal. 


You get a 

canopy vinyl roof that's right in style. 

It looks like it came off a gold reptile 
You can get it at no extra charge when 
you buy the car as described. Since 
the factory doesn't charge the dealer 
he doesn't have to charge you. 

Gold Duster. It’s a 
‘cflfjT Gold Sticker value. 
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day, but actually averages about half 
that. Twenty minutes of snap-rolling, 
looping, tail-sliding and humply-bump- 
ing every other day docs not satisfy 
Mary, but it is more than enough to dis- 
courage mice. 

Most games played on a world level 
arc beset by two demons: nationalism 
and amateurism. Aerobatics has dis- 
pelled both, simply by being realistic. 
In aerobatics chauvinism is an accepted 
fact. Aerobatic judges are every bit as 
warped nationalistically as those of div- 
ing, figure skating and gymnastics. By 
custom an aerobatic judge also anoints 
the competitors of his own country with 
high scores, and his scores are thrown 
out for being too high. When everybody 
plays the game in the same puerile way, 
it all evens out. When it comes to the 
other great bugbear, amateurism, aer- 
obatics is most sensible. In a world meet 
the high finishers get trophies, and it mat- 
ters not whether they are paid by their 
governments or arc getting money un- 
der the table from Santa Claus. It fur- 
ther matters not if they are paid for 
endorsing some commercial devil's 
brand of fuel, so long as they comply 
with the strictures of the meet. They 
may be stunt men who earn money do- 
ing hairy tricks at air shows, but at the 
world competition they fly disciplined 
sequences, cleanly, without oil smoke 
pouring out to wow the spectators. 

The U.S. Aerobatic Championship is 
a similarly disciplined affair. Though 
tainted slightly by prize money, the na- 
tionals are faithful to the origins of the 
word amateur — a competitor has to love 
it. The average cash award to the men's 
champion for the past five years has 
been about SI, 500 — an Indianapolis 500 
winner gets that much for drinking a bot- 
tle of milk after the race. Considering 
that the Pitts plane used by almost all 
top acrobats costs S21.000 and needs at 
least S5.000 in maintenance care annu- 
ally, aerobatics is definitely a losing 
game. 

In the past seven years, placing sec- 
ond once and winning the women's title 
five times, Mary Gafiancy has taken 
home a little over S4,000. In 1970 there 
was no other woman in the unlimited 
class, so Mary was allowed to compete 


Clark Graebner plays in Pumas. 



On or off the court Clark 
Graebner appreciates the 
comfort and support of 
Puma’s full line of leisure 
and tennis shoes. Like the 
comfortable shoe shown. 


Available at sporting goods stores 
and shoe stores or write Sports 
Beconta, Inc., 50 Executive 
Blvd., Elmsford. N.Y. 10523. Or 
Oyster Pt. Blvd., South San 
Francisco, California 94080. 
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Paul Sandoval (our lovable promotion manager) has really 
outdone himself this time. He's uncorked HAVERTOOLS, 
undoubtedly his greatest accomplishment to date. Because with 
HAVERTOOLS you can repair practically everything. Overcome 
by the spirit that is the constant delight of our customers (and a 
source of scorn and derision to Fred Spanberger, our doughty con- 
troller), he’s offering it today for just $2 . . . surely the bargain of the 
year. Let me tell you about HAVERTOOLS: there's a handle with four differ- 
ent regular and Phillips screwdrivers, a hammer, a set of four spanners, two 
double wrenches, a 4-inch Crescent, a vial with assorted bolts, and even a 
polishing rag to clean it all up. So you see, it contains practically all you might 
need, except perhaps for an electric drill, which Paul somehow neglected to 
include. Paul will also send you our colorful 64-page Catalog and he'll throw 
in a S2 Gift Certificate that you can apply to your next merchandise purchase. 
So, if you want a nice set of tools, fill out the coupon and mail it to us with 
your check for S2. Paul will send HAVERTOOLS right out to you and he’ll 
even pay the postage. 


howto 
repair 
practically 
everything 
Sor just 
two dollars 
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□ ok, Paul, old amigo-send me HAVERTOOLS-pronto! My $2 check is enclosed. 


haverhilft 

586 Washington St. 

_San Francisco, Cal. 94111 

510312 ^ 


In eighteen years or so, this child may be competing 
with hundreds of others for the same job. 


By the time this child is grown, our nation's work 
force should total 106 million persons. 

A net increase of 27 million jobs by 1990. 

How will they be created? 


Foreign trade in the 1960's 
generated from 6 00,000 to 
900,000 new U.S. jobs. 


One way is through further expansion abroad. 
The more a company expands abroad the greater 
its growth in domestic employment. 

In the 1960's, U.S. multinational companies 
increased domestic employment at a higher rate 
(31.3%) than the national average (12.3%). 


Another way to create more jobs here is to 
increase exports. 

Foreign trade generated from 600,000 to 
900,000 new jobs for Americans during the 1960's, 
when U.S. multinational companies increased 
exports by 180% while the national average went 
up 53.5%. 

Thousands of patents are held by U.S. multi- 
national companies. Many, as in our case, 
originated abroad and are used here to develop 
new business. 

Conversely, many are used abroad— with a 
portion of the profits from new sales remaining 
there. This helps create new jobs, new purchas- 
ing power, new taxes, new technologies and 
increased exports. 



Some of the profits, of course, accrue here as 
an important contribution to the U.S. balance 
of payments. 

Restrictions on foreign expansion, the transfer 
of technology, and the repeal of tax credits 
for payment of foreign income taxes could seri- 
ously inhibit multinational companies' con- 
tributions to U.S. economic growth. 

Restrictions on foreign expansion 
and repeal of tax credits could inhibit 
future growth of U.S. economy. 


This could reduce earnings, especially those 
funds for research and development and domestic 


expansion— from which spring new products 
and new jobs. Not to mention increased exports. 

So if our nation takes the position that grow- 
ing companies like ours are today, in effect, export- 
ing jobs— something we would never con- 
done— there may one day be a lot more 
18-year-olds than there are jobs for them. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, 

N.Y. 10022. 
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Doctors’ Tests Show How You 


Can Actually Help Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

...Due to Inflammation and Infection. 

Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Rectal Itching and Pain in Such Tissues. 


When inflammation, infection and 
swelling exist in hemorrhoidal tissues— 
it can be very painful for the sufferer. 
But there’s an exclusive formulation 
which in many cases gives hours of 
relief from the burning itch and pain 
in hemorrhoidal tissues. It also helps 
shrink the swelling of such tissues. 
Sufferers are delighted at the way it 
acts so gently and is so soothing to 
sensitive tissues. 

Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re- 


sults in many cases. And it was all 
done without the use of narcotics, an- 
esthetics or stinging, smarting astrin- 
gents of any kind. 

You can obtain this same medica- 
tion used in these tests at any drug 
counter. Its name is Preparation H®. 
Preparation H also lubricates to 
protect the inflamed, irritated surface 
area to help make bowel movements 
more comfortable. Be sure and try 
Preparation H. In ointment or supposi- 
tory form. 
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Now you can work out 
with the same remarkable 
exerciser Bart Starr uses— 

and our Astronauts used in space! 

Joe Garino. Director of Physical Conditioning 
for the Astronauts, had a problem: how to keep 
his charges fit during the long journey in space. 

The answer: EXER-GYM— Isometric/Isotonic 
exerciser that's light, compact, portable, and 
exercises the entire body. It adjusts to fit the 
individual user and can be used anywhere. 

Bart Starr, quarterback for the Green Bay 
Packers, works out daily with EXER-GYM. Now, 
you too can let EXER-GYM put you and your 
family back in shape and help you have a firm, 
healthy and athletic body. Work out anywhere— 
at home, in your office, while traveling. 

EXER-GYM comes with Bart Starr's 108-page 
Manual that takes you from the "79 lb. weakling" 
stage to a splendid physique, with only five 
minutes of almost effortless exercise a day. 

Shape up! You owe it to yourself to order EXER-GYM today. 




□ Send me EXER-GYM. 

My check for $26.95 ($24.95 plus $2 post. & ins.) 
is end. Calif, add tax. Return within two weeks 
for full refund if not delighted. 

Name 

Address 
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with the men and placed fourth out of 
12, gaining S500 and a trophy. But in 
the rankings it was decided that Mary 
could not really compete with the men 
after all, women's champion or not. As 
an added indignity, the man who had 
finished fifth behind her was moved up 
to fourth. 

In the 1972 nationals in Sherman. Tex- 
as, again there was no women's com- 
petition. Mary tried to get rivals to come, 
but on short notice two of the ladies 
she persuaded were infoimed that they 
were not capable enough for the ma- 
neuvers and the hazards of low-level 
flight in the unlimited class. This irked 
Mary. In the middle of the men’s com- 
petition, standing seventh, she up and 
quit in what she now considers a justi- 
fiable albeit ill-timed protest. Before leav- 
ing for home, she posted a notice that 
her little Pitts was for sale. Chuck Car- 
others. an aerobatic dentist from Ne- 
braska, bought it for S) 5.000. The opin- 
ion was put forth that Mary had cut off 
her nose to spite her face. Back home 
and cooled off. Mary agreed. She asked 
Chuck Carothers if she could buy her 
Pitts back, and he consented. When 
Mary mailed him a S100 check as in- 
terest for the time she held his money, 
he returned the check uncashed. Mary 
now campaigns for the sexes to com- 
pete together, but this is not likely to 
happen because the fathers of the sport 
feel the move would discouiage women. 
The whole problem is a convoluted 
one. Suffice it to say. Mary is still danc- 
ing in the sky and plans to keep at it 
for 20 more years. 

At the age of 65 Mary intends to 
give up official competition and restrict 
herself to air shows, where she can 
blow smoke and fly low to wow the 
crowd without worrying about winning. 
Today at aeronautical affairs where 
profits go to worthy causes. Mary 
often Hies stunts for little or nothing. 
At commercial shows she gets S800 
for doing a couple of smoky acts. 
When travel expenses and maintenance 
and wear and tear are reckoned in, 
S800 is not what it seems. Still, Mary 
concludes, it is better than the S6.20 she 
used to get for a 31 -hour week at the 
five & ten back in Allapattah. end 


CARRIERS ROUND ONE 
PROTECTS ITSELF. 



Checks 8 critical 
functions before 
every start. 


Holds back after a 
power interruption 
till it's safer to 
come on again. 


Keeps its vital 
parts warm for 
better lubrication, 
longer wear. 


Knows when 
there’s a brownout 
going on and paces 
itself accordingly. 


Rests 4-6 minutes 
between every run, 
then starts in 
neutral to reduce 
strain. 



Air conditioning that's dependable 
depends on itself for most of its protection. 
Carrier’s Round One has on its door a solid 
state protective system— most advanced 
ever built into a central air conditioning 
unit. Yet the Round One costs little if any 
more than other units. Check that with your 
Carrier Dealer. He's in the Yellow Pages. 


Nal air conditioning maker 





FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 27-March 4 


BASKETBALL NBA: The moving teams in the East 
were the second-placers — one up. Atlanta one 
down. New York. The Hawks, cemented behind Bal- 

Scalllc. Philadelphia (twice) and Houston. The 
Knicks started out big, wrecking Boston 123-91. 
the worst defeat for the Atlantic Division leaders 
all season, but then dropped three in a row, to Mil- 
waukee 1 14 1 00 and to Baltimore 97 75and 106-97. 
The first loss to the Bullets, in Madison Square Gar- 
den. had Knick fans booing their idols as the Bul- 
lets outshot New York 39-17 in the fourth quarter 
while Jerry Lucas, Bill Bradlcv and Earl Monroe 
made only one basket apiece in the entire game. 
Willis Reed, back after a seven-game absence be- 
cause of a burned foot, was little help. The next 
day in Baltimore. Archie Clark, who finished with 
24 points and eight assists, destroyed the Knicks 
with a six-point splurge late in the fourth quarter. 
It was Baltimore's third straight win over the Knicks. 
the team it will meet first in the playoffs. Mil- 
waukee. still leading Chicago in the Midwest, won 
three, with Karcem Abdul-Jabbar contributing 36 
points in the victory over New York. The only 
Buck loss wus to Los Angeles, whr*- : 


lead tl 


c Buck 


giddy 


ABA- Nothing could be finer than the week that 
Carolina had— well, almost. The Cougars chewed 
up Denver. Memphis and New York, but were 
upset by lowly San Diego. Even so. Carolina in- 
creased its already comfortable lead over Kentucky, 
ukunu in uittuui Liiiiiiufiuuik iiuu uni uimumi, 
which spfit four games. New York, trying for the 
fourth playoff spot in the East, could do no belter 
than 2-2. but that was enough to enlarge the gap 
over filth-place Memphis to five games, thanks to 
an 0-4 Tams' swoon. In the West. Indiana and Den- 
ver were still chasing and not catching Utah. Dal- 
las lost three out of four but moved even further 
ahead of San Diego, which lost four of five. 


boating MUNEQUITA. skippered by Click 
Schrcck. won the Southern Ocean Racing Con- 
ference. outpointing Ted Turner's 38-foot sloop 
UglllnhT (page 22). 


bowling— DON McCUNE upset top-seeded Jim 
Stefanich 246-184 in the S80.00U Miller High Life 
Open in Milwaukee with 32 strikes in four final- 
round games. The SI 2.000 first prize puis McCunc 
on top of the PBA money list with $32,000 for the 


boxing World welterweight champion JOSE NA- 
POLES retained his title against Ernie (Indian Red) 
Lopez w ith a knockout in the seventh round of a 
scheduled 15-round bout in Inglewood Calif. 


figure skating KAREN MAGNUSSEN of Van- 
couver. British Columbia won gold medals in the 
compulsory figures and free skating to capture the 
women’s world championships in Bratislava. 
Czechoslovakia. She defeated U.S. champion Ja- 
net Lynn, who took two costly spills during her 
free-skating compulsorics. 

In his farewell performance. Czechoslovakia's ON- 
DREJ NEPELA retained the men's world title lor 
the third year. The 23-year-old Ncpela. who has 
been skating competitively for 16 years, said. "This 
was definitely the last time." 

golf BUDDY ALLIN won the Florida Citrus 
Open in Orlando by eight strokes with a 23-undcr- 
par 265, the lowest pro tour score of the year. 


HOCKEY NHL Just when Boston had moved into 
a second-place lie with New York in the East, the 
Rangers took (light, breaking the deadlock with a 
6 5 win over Minnesota that included two goals by 
Jean Ratellc. The Rangers then expanded their un- 
beaten week with a 3-3 tic against Western Di- 
vision leader Chicago and a 6-3 win over fifth- 
place Detroit. Vic Hadficld picked up five stitches 
in his left cheek against the Black Hawks but turned 
the other and scored twice against the Red Wings, 
It was all downhill for the Bruins, now five points 
behind New York, as they lost at home to St 
Louis for the first lime since 1970. The score wu» 

4- 3. Montreal handed the Bruins a 5-1 pasting, but 
the week ended on a bright note as 44-ycar-old 
Jacques Plante, making his debut as Boston goal- 
J unpin l lUlia.lllllllnn, Inriiiulli ut Vie null glim 
ie, shut out Chicago 4 0. The Canadians, leading 
in the East by eight points, knocked off Los An- 
geles 5 2 with Jacques Lcmairc getting his 36th 
goal. Buffalo remained barely ahead of Detroit in 
the race for the last Stanley Cup berth In the 
West. Chicago had a busy week. Besides the Rang- 
er game in which Pit Martin scored his 25th goal, 
the Black Hawks tied Toronto 3-3 and disposed of 
Atlanta 4 2 and the last-place New York Islanders 

5- 3. The Islanders inched toward double figures m 
the win column, however, with their ninth victory 
of the season, a 9 3 rout over seventh-place Van- 
couver. It was still Minnesota. St. Louis and Pitts- 
[burgh battling for the last two playoff spots with 
the Penguins trailing by the w idth of a flipper. 


WHA: In the East first-place Cleveland held its 
tenuous lead despite a 2-1 loss to Ottawa and a 
9-5 lacing by third-place New York, the Raiders 
hammering Crusader Goalie Gerry Chcevers with 
43 shots. Two Raiders. Gene Peacosh and Wayne 
Rivers, registered hat tricks. New York's jubilation 
was brief as it. loo. lost to Ottawa 2-1. then repaid 
Cleveland by losing 4-3. Raider Ron Ward scored 
his 10 1 st point in the loss to the Crusaders, thus 
becoming the first to pass the 100 mark in the new 


league. Looking punchy in its light for a playoff 
spot. Philadelphia dropped a pair to Minnesota 
and Winnipeg 3 0 and 5-3, In the West. Winnipeg 
continued to dominate, beating Chicago 5-1 and 
Los Angeles 2-1 in addition to the victory over the 
Blazers. Player-Coach Bobby Hull picked up four 
goals for the week. 

morse racing — OUR NATIVE ($7.20). Jacinto 
Vasqucz up. won the SIOO.OOO Flamingo Stakes at 
Hialeah by a head over My Gallant. 

On opening day at Aqueduct ROBYN SMITH 
became the first woman to win a stakes race, rid- 
ing to a four-length victory Allred Vanderbilt's 
4-ycar-old colt North Sea (S26.20) in the S27.450 
Paumonok. 

pro track & field The projected tour got oil 
to an auspicious start in Pocatello. Idaho Ipagr 67). 
highlighted by JOHN RADETICH'S T 4 high 


squash — GRETCHEN SPR UANCE of Greenville. 
Del. won the 41st annual Women's National 
Open Championship in Cambridge. Mass., defeat- 
ing second-seeded Marigold Edwards 15-10. 

15-12. 18-17. 

SHARIF KHAN of Toronto defeated Rainer Ru- 
linac 15 0, 18-15, 13 15. 15-12 for his fourth con- 
secutive North American professional singles title. 

tennis - CHRIS EVERT won her professional de- 
but and SIO.OOO and a 6-1, 6-2 victory over Vir- 
ginia Wade in Fort Lauderdale. Fla. (page 28). 
JIMMY CONNORS defeated Rumania's Hie Nas- 
lascfor the first time 4-6. 6 3. 7-5, 6-3. winningSIO,- 
000 in the Coliseum Mall International tournament 
in Hampton. Va. 


MILEPOSTS— OUSTED: U.S. Alpine Skiing Program 
Director WILLY SCHAEFFLER, replaced by 
MICKEY COCHRAN, lather of the famous ski- 

SHOI. World midcllcweiglil ctampion EtRI.85 
MONZON. three days before he was named Fight- 
er or the Year by the Boxing Writers Association, 
when his . 22-caliber revolver allegedly fell from his 
hands w hile he was cleaning it. Wounded only slight- 
ly in the right arm. Monzon is expected to defend 
his title in May against Emile Griffith. 


DIED. Former basketball couel 
odist. F. O. (Doc) HAYES, i 
cidcnt. During 20 seasons a 
Hayes' Mustangs w 


CREDITS 

4 He-men Roth; 26. 27-Wohor loots Jr.. 28, 29- 
)ohn D. H onion 30-Chorlet IroInO': 56 Ap : 64, 
67 -Rich Clorlsor . 68 — leviton-Atlanio,- 70 -Fred 
Koplon-Btacl Star: 73— W<l Blanche; 76, 77 — le- 
v< roa-A'Ianta, Cotes Phinlzy. 79 -diagram by Wil- 
liam Bernstein; 94 ~C. Hadley Smith III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



BARON FLENORY.a 5' 

10" ninth grader at 
New Kensington (Pa.) 
Junior High, set a 
school single-game rec- 
ord when he scored 81 
points in his team's 1 24- 
52 win over Deer Lakes. 
As a starter for New 
Kcnsinglon for three 
years he has averaged 
50.2 points per game. 



jim stahl, a junior at 
Ithaca (N.Y.) College, 
broke his school's ca- 
reer scoring record with 
361 points. He has won 
17 straight 200-mctcr 
individual medleys and 
is his team's best in the 
breaststroke and back- 
stroke. In 86 starts 
Stahl has 58 firsts and 
22 seconds. 



LISA ST. JOHN. 18, of 
Fall River Mills, Calif., 
began her third around- 
thc-world trip to wafer 
skiing competitions. A 
four-time national age- 
group water skiing 
champion, St. John is 
also the current Mas- 
ters slalom champion 
and defending title- 
holder in South Africa. 



MARK JOHANSON. a 

1 5-year-old freshman at 
Bclzcr Junior High in 
Indianapolis, won the 
177-pound division in 
the 16-team Marion 
County freshman wres- 
tling meet, pinning all 
four of his opponents. 
His final win capped a 
two-year, 31-match un- 
beaten streak. 



SANDY BEACH of the 
Albuquerque Track 
Club won the national 
AAU cross-country ti- 
tle for girls 9 and under 
in Long Beach. Calif. 
Running against 128 
others, she finished the 
mile course in 5:42.8. 
Since she began com- 
peting. she has won five 
of six such races. 



STEVE BUNNELL, 16, 

of Harrison, Ohio, 
rolled a 300 game along 
with a 181 and 230 for 
a 711 scries in a Cin- 
cinnati junior traveling 
league. Bunnell, who 
averages 189, had 
bowled a 300 game in 
practice, but had never 
topped 257 in league 
competition. 
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Can Still 


Colorado Land 


Only 
$ 24.50 
per month. 


OUR GUARANTEE — If at any time during the 
period of one year from date of your purchase 
agreement, you personally inspect your land 
and are not totally satisfied with your Wild 
Horse Mesa property, you will be entitled to 
a total refund of all money you have paid. 
You need only present your written request for 
refund to a representative of Seller at the 
time of inspection. 


• No Down Payment • No Interest • No Salesmen • Just $24.50 

per month • Total Price $2,450 • Buyer Protection Plan 

• 2 Vi Acres (Equal to 10 City Lots) of Growing Colorado. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE COLORADO 

Large land buyers discovered this growing state long ago- Most areas in 
Denver. Aspen. Vail and Colorado Springs are rapidly expanding causing 
property in these areas to become more desirable. Now a new area, the San 
Luis Valley in Southern Colorado, is open to the individual buyer. For years 
so much of this area has been tightly held by a few large land owners But 
now a part of this beautiful valley, Wild Horse Mesa, is available to you for 
vacation, retirement or long term investment. 

WILD HORSE MESA. YOUR SPECIAL PLACE 

Fresh, clean air to breathe You will see neighboring mountain peaks which 
reach for the clear blue sky. Roam the Pinon and Ponderosa woodlands, ride 
the wild horse trails and see the wild horse herds which still roam the mesa 
top. The Mesa overlooks one of the San Luis Valley's largest lakes Lake 
Sanchez, where your family can swim. sail, water ski and fish for flashing 
Northerns and Rainbow Trout. 

LAND BUYERS ENJOY MANY EXTRAS 

Three national forests, within 75 miles, offer unexcelled hunting, camping, 
exploring and hiking Snow skiers find Taos and Red River, New Mexico, both 
within 65 miles. Modern conveniences are here too. School, shopping, 
churches and friendly people in San Luis and Questa within 22 miles. 

ALL THIS FOR ONLY $24.50 PER MONTH. 

These are but a few reasons why property at this price and these terms is 
going fast. It will never be any easier to buy your own 2 l /j acre retreat in 
Wild Horse Mesa Just $24.50 total monthly payment. No down payment, 
no sales commissions. Every dollar is applied to the purchase of your land. 

TAKE ACTION NOW 

Buy while these low current prices are still in effect. We are proud of our 
reputation for doing business fairly and honestly We want you to know about 
us. Write any Costilla County Official, County Court House, San Luis, Colorado. 
Be first this time Fill out coupon below 

WILD HORSE MESA 

VALLEY PLAZA CENTER ALAMOSA. COLO. 81101 




ease reserve a 2'1- acre tract in my name I understand that th 
legation and that I may purchase my property lor S 24 50 00 
oney down, no interest and monthly payments of only J24 50. Please 
ish my color brochure purchase agreement and land map showing the 
iact location of my property No salesman will call 
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Sign up for 
from basketball and 



all the action 
hockey to football* 



What a great time to try Sports Illustrated. 

You'll catch the most exciting part of basketball through the playoffs in both leagues and 
the championships. And hockey, down through the final game of the Stanley Cup series. 
Baseball 7 You'll be on deck for our giant pre-season preview issue, full of rundowns on 
all the teams, predictions, scouting reports .the whole ball of horsehide And then, 
every week we’ll put you close to the great plays and great players. . the important games 
. . the unexpected turns of Baseball 1973. 

The Indy 500 ? You'll be in there all the way the preparations, the time trials, the 
Memorial Day speed classic itself In fact, wherever sports action is, we promise to put 
it into your hands Alive and kicking. 

The Kentucky Derby. The golf tour. Open tennis. The outdoor track season. The big 
fights. Bowing, sailing, lacrosse, swimming, mountain climbing, fishing, hunting, 
scuba-diving name your game, we'll be capturing it for you. 

After baseball's All-Star Game comes the warm-up for a new season of football. Summer 
practice The August pre-season season Finally, the kickoff of pro and college 
Football 1973. 



See ? You're signing on for months of very varied action. So you can really see that 
Sports Illustrated covers sports like nobody else. With reams of great color pictures And 
stories that crackle with real-life excitement. And personality profiles. And all the 
unexpected features you'll find only in Sports Illustrated. 

Why not give us a try? Take action today Zing the attached order card back to us and 
very soon, the whole world of sports will be exploding in your mailbox. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/Time and Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 

This otter is good in US. only In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks oIS /. lor $6 00. 



Virtually every car in the world moves by a system 
known as rear-wheel drive. Which means the rear 
wheels push the car. 

The Audi (and, of course, the Eldorado) moves by 
a system known as front-wheel drive. Which means 
the front wheels pull the car. 

This gives you two distinct advantages: 

One, it lets you corner surer. Even on the meanest, 
most terrifying curve. 

And two, it gives you better traction on any kind 
of surface: rain, snow, mud, even ice. 

Besides the $7,360 r Cadillac Eldorado, the Audi 
has some of the best features of seven other great auto- 
mobiles. 

1. It has the same type of steering system as the 
Ferrari 51 2 racing car. 

2. It has the same type of ignition system as the 
Porsche 911. 


3. It's got the same amount of trunk space as the 
Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 

4. It's got just about the same headroom and leg- 
room as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 

5. Its interior bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE. 

6. It's got independent front suspension like the 
Aston Martin. 

7. It gets the same kind of expert service as a 
Volkswagen. 

A lot of car manufacturers nowadays give you 
exactly what you pay for. 

In the case of the Audi, we give a lot more. 

The $3^95 Audi 

It's a lot of cars for the money. 


'Suggested retail price East Coast P.O E ’Suggested retail price F.O.B. Detroit Cadillac Eldorado $7,360. Local taxes and dealer delivery charges, if any. additional. 




“95% is not quite perfect” 



Mac I and Mac II can do 95% of the things 
you want done at a bank . . . and they do them 
at LaSalle— 2i hours a day— every day! 


‘...but it’s 
not bad 

^ fora banker 
who works 
24 horns a day! 


\ 


Those who want to be technical 
may insist that we are machines. 

My brother and I would rather 
have you think of us as friendly, 
experienced bankers. The fact that 
we work 24 hours a day, every 
day, (somewhat more than the 
average banker), isbesidethepoint. 

With our help and a LaSalle 
Bank Key Card, you can perform 
up to 1 1 transactions at any hour 
of the day or night. 

You can deposit money in either 
your checking or savings account 
at LaSalle, transfer funds from 
one account to another, make cash 
withdrawals, even borrow money 
if you have a Line of Credit. 

I work at Banking Head- 
quarters, 135 South LaSalle Street, 


and my brother, Mac II is ready 
to serve you at our Walk-in, Drive- 
in Facility at 335 West Jackson. 

For the next best thing to a key 
to LaSalle National Bank, fill in 
and clip the coupon. We will send 
you an application for a LaSalle 
Bank Key Card and the most fas- 
cinating booklet you ever read. It 
is about me. 

"MAC”. YOUR FRIENDLY 24-HOUR BANKER 

( and his brother, Mac II) 

© LaSalle ® 

. . . the bank on the move 

LaSalle National Bank. LaSalle Bank Building 
135 S. La Salle St.. Chicago. III. 60690. 443-2500 
Jackson-Wacker Walk-in. Orive-in Facility, 
at 335W. Jackson Blvd., 443-2880- Member F.O.I.C. 


CLIP COUPON TODAY 


LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle Bank 
Building, 135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Quick, send me a LaSalle Bank Key 
Card application and the booklet that 
tells all about Mac I and Mac II. I 
can't wait to meet bankers who work 
24 hours a day. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


I STATE ZIP I 

S I 

L i 




These are 
the first cigars 
guaranteed 
to taste as fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


At last, it's here. 

The first cigar guaranteed fresh 
no matter what. 

Garcia y Vega. A cigar so great, 
it deserves to taste as fresh as it 
did on the day it was made. 

So we invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new 
blue seal. The pouch inside is 
like a portable humidor. We call 
it Flav-R-Gard®. It doesn't look 
very different. But it is probably 
one of the best things to happen to 
cigars since the Indians invented 
them. 



You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vega's new humidor pack most 
everywhere. 

At prices for every purse. 

In the most popular cigar 
shapes. 

- Taste a great cigar. 

WP Taste a Garcia y Vega. 

~ Garcia y Vega has been 

I around since 1882. 

But we still keep getting 
: fresh ideas. 

> ^a/iaat 





New! 


Introducing English Coronas 
in the new humidor tube. 



The first individual cigar guaranteed fresh no matter what. 
The secret's in our Flav-R-Loc tube. 


Cl 16 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY.oit 



Kentu 


The Pussycat. The orange- 
sweet sour that mixes up 
is quick as a cat. Bartender's 
Pussycat Mix and 
Times make it purr-feet. 
Instant Pussycat Mix at 
favorite food or liquor store, 
get 4 Pussycat glasses,* 

$2.95 to: 

Early Times Pussycat Glasses, 

P.O. Box 378. 

Maple Plain, Minn. 55359. 

•offer valid only where legal — 
limited time only 


Is Early limes really necessary in your Pussycats? 
Anything else, and you might wind up with an alley cat. 



Burial insurance. 

You may think that’s enough. New York Life 
says it won’t do much for your family. 

Almost every breadwinner has some life insur- —make a start towards an adequate, well-planned 
ance but in many cases the amount is pretty small, program of protection. 

After paying for a funeral and other final expenses, Would you likesome specifics? Challenge your 

there would be little left for the living. That's burial New YorkLiteAgenttodesigna life insurance program 
insurance— and it's not enough. you can afford. We believe you'll find 

Face up to it. Your family deserves more than he-or she-is a very good person to 
that. They need basic financial security. Nothing pro- know, 
vides it as surely and as easily as life insurance. And 

even on a modest family income you can— and should We guarantee tomorrow today. 

New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. NY 10010 Lite. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plans 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CENTER ATTRACTIONS 

Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy mentioned in his article 
(All Ablaze at Center, Feb. 26) that Flyer 
General Manager Keith Allen turned down 
five players for superstar Bobby Clarke. The 
fact is nothing could get Bobby away from 
Philadelphia. The Flyers are winning now. 
Rick MacLcish is scoring, as arc Bill Flett 
and Gary Dornhoefer. Bob Kelly and Dave 
Schultz are checking, and Doug Favcll is 
stopping rubber consistently. But Bobby 
Clarke does it all. He is the best center in 
hockey. So how come Gil Perreault is on 
your cover? 

Marc Fisher 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

I commend you for finally realizing that 
the Buffalo Sabres are not a third- or fourth- 
rate team and putting one of our star play- 
ers, Gil Perreault, on your cover. I attend 
school in New Hampshire and am contin- 
ually harassed by Boston fans who think 
only God reigns above the Bruins. Buffalo 
will show them, in time. 

Nancy Showalter 

Durham, N.H. 

Sirs: 

1 was outraged. I don’t deny that a flock 
of young center icemen has appeared, but 
Mark Mulvoy ignored the Boston Bruins' 
up-and-coming rookie, Greg Sheppard. Curt 
Bennett may be an intellectual, but he’s not 
nearly the hockey player that Sheppard is. 
Also, Punch Imlach’s statement that Per- 
reault “is the best center in the game — bar 
none" is ridiculous. Gil may be a dazzler 
on offense but he simply does not possess 
the all-round talents of players like Bobby 
Clarke, Walt Tkaczuk and Stan Mikila. And 
none of them compare with Boston's all- 
time great, Phil Esposito. 

Mike Dyer 

Manchester, Mass. 

Sirs: 

While it is true, as Mark Mulvoy says, 
that Buffalo has the best home record in 
the NHL and Gil Perreault may well be 
the successor to the greatest of them all, 
Jean Beliveau (although Jacques Lemaire’s 
178 goals in fewer than six seasons are not 
to be taken lightly), certainly the ultimate 
criterion by which to judge a team's per- 
formance is whether it wins. In this regard 
Montreal has demonstrated that it is the 
best team, and with its seemingly never-end- 
ing supply of young legs pro sport's great- 
est dynasty seems assured of continuing. 

Thomas G. McCarty 

Greensboro, N.C. 


DOWN TO ESSENTIALS 

Sirs: 

Kenny Moore’s tribute to Ron Clarke 
( But Only on Sunday, Feb. 25) is a fab- 
ulous statement of the real essentials of am- 
ateur sport. Although only a mediocre run- 
ner myself, I often attempt to emulate the 
ideal qualities of those more proficient in 
the sport. Ron Clarke now heads my list. 

One Sunday morning a few years ago I 
ran with Ken Moore in a club race around 
Honolulu's Kapiolani Park. It was not his 
winning that impressed me, but the love of 
running that he shares with Clarke. Some- 
day the public will understand that there is 
much more to distance running than just 
crossing the finish line. Thank you, Ken. 

Charlie Hathaway 

Clinton, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I applaud Kenny Moore's story on Ron 
Clarke. It is unfortunate that this great ath- 
lete was more often cited for what he failed 
to do than for what he achieved. Maybe 
this fine article will help right the wrong 
and point the criticism at the critics, for 
they are the ones who deserve it. Maybe 
Clarke did not win any Olympic or British 
Commonwealth Games gold medals, but I 
would like to see some of his critics at- 
tempt the number of races he did and come 
up with the same percentage of wins. 

Bob Hermann 

Malvern, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Ron Clarke states, "If youngsters are 
taught that losing is a disgrace, and they're 
not sure they can win, they will be reluc- 
tant to even try. And not trying is the real 
disgrace." 

It takes deep thought to understand the 
implications of that simple statement. If only 
parents would instill some of this philosophy 
in their youngsters instead of the old cli- 
che, “winning is everything.” 

Lenard W. Wahlert 

Sacramento, Calif. 

REASSESSMENT 

Sirs: 

In the oh-so-clever lead paragraph of his 
story on Steve Smith (He's Raising the Roof, 
Feb. 12), Ron Reid gave us this assessment 
of a pole vaulter: "He is a super-special, tech- 
nique-mad, slightly ridiculous pseudo-ath- 
lete, an oddity for size, speed and stamina 
and unsuited to sane events." 

After seeing how Pole Vaulter Bob Sea- 
gren devastated Joe Frazier, Johnny Bench, 
Elvin Hayes, Rod Laver, Jcan-Claude Kil- 
ly, Johnny Unitas, Rod Gilbert, Jim Ste- 
fanich and Peter Revson in the Superstars 


decathlon (You Got To Have a Gimmick, 
March 5), I shudder to think what he might 
have accomplished had he not been a mere 
pseudo-athlete unsuited to sane events. 


DOG DOM 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the article on the West- 
minster show ( Doggy Doings in the Garden, 
Feb. 26). Dog people arc indeed a different 
and dedicated breed. As a member of that 
breed, I am pleased to sec dog showing 
being given its proper status as a sport. 

Sharon Cook 

Salt Lake City 
Sirs: 

Please inform Robert Boyle that, for the 
most part, knowledgeable dog people do 
form the galleries of the best-in-show judg- 
ings. This does not mean all will agree on 
the final decision. Did the Russians really 
win the Olympic basketball gold medal? Still, 
my hat's off for an article well done. 

Greg Shively 

Levittown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Westminster is a status show. Come out 
and cover a Western show and sec the dif- 
ference. Even the dogs smile out here. 

Shawnee Wayman 

Salt Lake City 

WESTERN HOCKEY 

Sirs: 

I cannot express in words my delight on 
reading Dan Levin's excellent article Wis- 
consin on the Ice: Hullabaloo! (Feb. 19). As 
an avid fan of college hockey, I have long 
awaited the day when SI would acknowledge 
that the sport exists apart from Boston Uni- 
versity. But it was particularly gratifying 
that you should choose to “break the ice" 
in Madison, Wis., where hockey is king. 

Timothy P. Lodge 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

So Dan Levin wants to talk about col- 
lege hockey in the WCHA? Fine. But let's 
forget about Wisconsin's rubber chickens 
and Mad Dog fans who spit on opponents 
from section CC2. Let's look at the Bad- 
gers when they come out to play against a 
real hockey team. 

Last March, Wisconsin needed to gain 
only a tie in its last two home games against 
Denver University in order to celebrate both 
Coach Bob Johnson’s birthday and its first 
WCHA championship. Denver spoiled 
both celebrations by sweeping the series 
continued 
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DOLDl^m - 

<L>^a Founded in 1SSS 4'x_? 
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- TAIWLPA < FLO R I O A . 


It’s not our tradition that makes great cigars. 
It’s our cigars that made the tradition. 


It began in 1886, when don 
Ignacio Haya opened Gold 
Label Factory No. 1 — the first 
in Tampa’s long list of great 
cigar makers. 

And everything that fol- 
lowed stems from one simple 
fact: the man was a genius at 
blending tobaccos. 

The tradition lives on. Today 
at Gold Label, we still devote 
more attention to our tobac- 
cos. Gold Label experts travel 
the world watching the growth 


of each year's crops. 

We bid early— and high— for 
unusually promising tobaccos. 
We age them in our own hu- 
midified warehouses. And we 
blend them, when they’re 
ready, with all the gentle care 
of Ignacio Haya, and in the 
same venerable Factory No. 1. 

So spend an evening with a 
Gold Label. You may not iden- 
tify all the tobaccos in our 
blend. But you'll appreciate 
them all. 


and claiming its sixth title in 12 years. 

This season Denver has again won the 
WCHA and been ranked No. 1 in the na- 
tion. The Pioneers have done this without 
the advantages of home ice. Indeed, for this 
year’s games against Wisconsin, Denver had 
to play at '‘home" in Colorado Springs. 
Without its own section CC2 Denver split, 
giving the Pioneers an overall lead of seven 
wins and four losses against the Badgers. 

When Wisconsin’s hullabaloo is long over, 
both Dan Levin and the Badgers will know 
that rubber chickens don't* win champion- 
ships — but hockey Denver style does. 

Robert Bikkberg 

Denver 

Sirs: 

I am proud to be a member of the some- 
what infamous CC2 section at University 
of Wisconsin hockey games. However, I am 
disappointed and offended by Dan Levin’s 
implication that the members of CC2 are 
former political activists who go to the hock- 
ey games only because there are no longer 
political demonstrations on campus. While 
Wisconsin has been known for its political 
activities and some of the group may in- 
deed have some interest in politics, we are 
all in that section for one reason alone: we 
love hockey. 

Mitch Wilson 

Madison, Wis. 

UP IN THE VALLEY 

Sirs: 

It was exhilarating to read the accolades 
extended to the Memphis State Tigers in 
your issue of Feb. 26 (Dr. K, Big Cat and Lit- 
tle Tubby). Since the article was written, 
the Tigers have indeed wrapped up the Mis- 
souri Valley championship. 

One omission should be noted: there was 
no mention of Bill Laurie, who, in the opin- 
ion of some, is the best of them all. One 
minor correction: Memphis State did not 
lose the conference title to Louisville in the 
1972 playoff. MSU and Louisville were co- 
champions. The object of the playoff was 
to decide who would go to the NCAAs. 

Leon M. Stevenson 

Memphis 

Sirs: 

I heartily congratulate you for the article 
on the fine basketball team at Memphis 
State. We Tiger fans hope to sec Larry Finch, 
Larry Kcnon & Co. go far in this year’s 
NCAA tournament. Bring on UCLA! 

Chip Namias 

New Haven, Conn. 

STORMIN' NORMAN 

Sirs: 

Many thanks to Barry McDermott for 
his fine article on the Bulls’ Norm Van Lier 
( You Can't Keep a Wild Man Down , Feb. 

continued 
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Wind up an Evinrude 
- and unwind. 


Grab a favorite friend, fire up your 
trusty Evinrude — and move off into 
the wild, wide yonder. 

In this wound-up world of uptight 
people, everybody needs a way to 
break away And Evinrude lets you 
do it your way — streaking for the 
horizon in a shower of spray; or 
ghosting along at a turtle's pace, 
soaking up the sun. 

Evinrude has a whole stable of es- 
cape machinery — al the way from 



a super-quick race-bred 135, down 
to a vest pocket 2. 

Had it up to here with the old 
squirrel-cage routine? 

See our Evinrude dealer — and get 
it all behind you. 

We'll follow you anywhere. 

El/m RUDE ^ 

first in outboards 



CAR BUYING 
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Thinking about 
buy i ng a new car? 

This free book 
can help you make 
the right choice. 


Section I is about cars in gen- 
eral — models, options, body 
styles, insurance, even financ- 
ing. It will help no matter what 
kind of car you buy. Section 
II deals with Ford Motor 
Company cars. It offers facts, 
figures, specifications— the 
things you need to know. 


For your free copy, write: 

Ford Motor Company Listens 
F. C). Box 1958 
The American Road 
Dearborn. Michigan 48121 

Mr. □ Mrs. □ MissD Ms ~ Or : 


...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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2(0. Norm is the personification of the hus- 
tling, unselfish type of basketball that makes 
the Chicago Bulls an exciting and win- 
ning-team. Even though Van Licr was 
passed over in the All-Star selections this 
year, he is No. I among Bulls fans. His rec- 
ognition is long overdue. 

Miki Richardt 

Winthrop Harbor, III. 

Sirs: 

The Norm Van Licr I remember while 
an undergrad at St. Francis College was an 
individual who gave everything 100' ; . Your 
article, though accurate, failed to give a com- 
plete picture of the man and gentleman be- 
hind the player. Norm is one of the most 
inspiring persons I have ever known. If we 
all had the motivation and j'oie de vivre he 
has, there would be no losers in this coun- 
try. 

Thanks anyway for an enjoyable story 
on the best player, inch for inch, in bas- 
ketball. 

Jim Sell 

Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Barry McDermott's article on Norm Van 
Lier was a sensitive and honest look at an 
outspoken athlete battling the giants of court 
and country. A worthy profile. 

Jack Murray 

Cincinnati 

TENNIS, ANYONE? 

Sirs: 

It was with surprise and enjoyment that 
1 read the article Tennis in a Royal Selling 
in your Feb. 19 edition. For many years 
Bill Sweeney was the club professional at 
the Bronxville Field Club, of which 1 was a 
member during my youth. Through his pa- 
tience, skill and kindness, I and many other 
children learned much about tennisand char- 
acter. Visitors to the Acapulco Princess 
Hotel will not only be able to stay in what 
appears to be a tropical Shangri-La, but 
they will also, if they take some time out to 
play a little tennis, meet a great teacher 
and personable individual in Bill Sweeney. 

Brian Harriss 

Bronxville, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I was extremely impressed with Waller 
Bingham's article and fascinated with how 
immaculate the courts looked. But it hurts 
to have all this right in front of me as I do 
my income tax. . 

Mitchell Mann 

Van Nuys, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Life Building, 

Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, For- 
tune, Money and, in conjunction 
with its subsidiaries, the Interna- 
tional editions of Time. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Vice 
Chairman, Roy t. Larsen; President, 
James R. Shcpley; Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, James A. Lin- 
en; Group Vice Presidents, Rhett 
Austell, Charles B. Bear, Arthur W. 
Keylor; Vice President— Finance and 
Treasurer, Richard B. McKeough: 

Vice President— Corporate & Public 
Alfairs, Donald M. Wilson: Vice 
Presidents, Bernhard M. Auer, R. M. 
Buckley, Ralph P. Davidson, Otto 
Fuerbringcr, Charles L. Gleason, Jr., 
John L. Hallenbeck, Peter S. Hop- 
kins, Lawrence Laybournc, Henry 
Luce III, Joan D. Manley, John A. 
Meyers, J. Richard Munro, Herbert 

D. Schutz, Ira R. Slagtcr, Kelso F. 
Sutton, Arthur H. Thornhill, Jr., 
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Comptroller, David H. Dolben; Asst. 
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William E. Bishop; Asst. Secretary, 
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CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 

4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and (ill in your new 
^ address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription prices m the United Stales. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands is 312 00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in tne world 
S8 50 a year, all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new Q renewal 
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y Four things 

your TV serviceman might look for 
before buying his color TV 


He wants better color and relia- 
bility. Same as you do. And he 

knows how to get it. 

( So he’d make sure 

V his color TV had a 

( modular chassis. 

Solid-state circuitry. 
Quatrecolor Black matrix picture 
tube. One-button color tuning. And 
he’d find it all in a Panasonic 
Quatrecolor ,M TV. 

With a modular chassis the cir- 
cuit boards snap out and in for 
easy replacement. 

100% solid-state engineering 
means that the only tube in a 
Panasonic Quatrecolor’ M TV is the 
picture tube. Everything else is 


durable transistors, diodes or 
integrated circuits. 

Our Pana-Matrix picture tube 
has a black field surrounding each 
color dot. For greater contrast. 
And brighter, more vivid colors. 

Finally, Q-Lock gives you one 
button to control color, tint, bright- 
ness, and contrast. By compensat- 
ing for changes in the color signal. 

Of course, you and the service- 
man want even more. And we 
give it to you. With features like 
Panalock. So you shouldn’t have 
to worry about fine tuning. Be- 
cause it adjusts incoming signals 
automatically. Even when you 
switch channels. And a new UHF 


click-stop tuner. It makes tuning 
UHF stations simple and precise. 



Quatrecolor'“ models are avail- 
able in three screen sizes— 17", 

1 9", and 25" (diagonally measured). 
See them at your Panasonic dealer. 
You might even see your service- 
man shopping there. 


Introducing Quatrea 


T 



Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Avenue. New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer. c«'i ton I tee 800 243-6000. In Conn., 1 -800 882-6500. 




Break out the Gilbey s Gin, boys, 
and keep your martinis dry! 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 90 PROOF. 100X GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. 4 A. GILBEY, LTD.. DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y. C. 



